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TIVO SEASONS 


When the summer flowers droop, 
One by one, 

When the laden branches stoop, 
In the sun, 

When the tasseled fields grow ripe 

Ind the jar-fly’s purling pipe 

Trills its trembling treble tune 

To the sloping sun at noon— 


Summer's done. 


Then the schoolhouse sings again, 
That was dumb; 
* Life leaps into being then, 
And the sum 
Of its flood that ebbed away 
With school’s harvest time in May 





Voves toward harvest-time and truit— 
Summer's come 
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“A merican” Desks 
A Profitable Investment on Behalf of 


Young America! 


IHE approval of recognized research 

advisors as to the comfort, correctness 
and suitability of “American” seats carries 
high significance. Schools need not accept 
the discomforts and disadvantages of yes- 
terday. We demand scientific improve- 
ment in every phase of group living... 
and should be particularly insistent in 
those instances which affect the physical 
and mental well being of our youth. 


In every branch of this great organization, 


oneendhasbeensought... PERFECTION! 


Nothing less than THE BEST is good 
enough. Andthe highstandardmaintained 
by usforfifty years has been accorded appro- 
priate recognition:nomore need besaid than 
that 4,000,000 of our tubular steel models 
alone are in use throughout the United States. 


To insure prompt delivery... even during 
the busiest months... our 53 distributing 
stations, throughout the country, are con- 
stantly supplied with manydiflerent mod- 
els, awaiting your requirements. Immedi- 
ate shipment is possible, when necessary. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 
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The Factory is in Michigan, but 
the Service is Local to You! 


aD 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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American Seating Grey 
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Superior School Supply Co., 2422 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo., State Distributors. 
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LIBRARY BOOKS FOR GRADE 
AND RURAL SCHOOLS OF 
MISSOURI 


The Missouri State Teachers Association, 
through the Pupils Reading Circle, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, ‘sells all grade library books 
listed in the State Course of Study for Rural 
and Town School Libraries and is the official 
depository for such books. Be sure to order 
from E. M. Carter, Secretary, Mo. State 
Teachers Association, Columbia, Mo. Free 
order blanks listing over 750 books sent on re- 
quest. See State Course of Study for books 
required. 





Order from E. M. Carter, Secretary Missouri 
State Teachers Association, Columbia, 
Missouri, today. Thank you in advance. 
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THE WORLD BOOK 


Over 6,500 pages. 5,100 pictures. 10 volumes 


We repeat, that the World Book is “first in 
its field” and after further consideration 
and observation we add this positive and 
significant statement, “the World Book has 
no rival and there is no other reference 
work that can be considered a close 
second.” 

A complete set of THE WORLD BOOK will be sent to any Teacher 


or School Board in Missouri subject to approval upon request—no 


obligation. 


We invite you to make comparison, and 
also verify; The Finding of Five Author- 


ities— 


1. The American Library Association in its official organ, “The Book List,” 
es the Wortp Book unqualified recommendation as “the best of its type.” 


2. “New Guide to Reference Books” by Isadore Gilbert Mudge, Reference 


brarian, Columbia University, on page 36 recommends tbe Wortp Book. No other 


lication in its price class is included. 


3. “One Thousand Useful Books,” a list prepared by the Public Library of 
Detroit contains the Wortp Book and no other competitive work is mentioned. 


t. The Joint Committee of the N. E. A. and the A. L. A. in its list of 1500 
ooks notes the Wortp Book as one of the works considered essential as a nucleus 


or a high school library. 


5. The Elementary School Library Committee of the N. E. A. lists the Wortp 
jooK and recommends it without mentioning any other inexpensive encyclopedia. 


RoACH-FOWLER PUBLISHING Co. 


1020 McGee Street Kansas Ciry, Missouri 
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MISSOURI CHOOSES THE BEST 


The Pupils’ Reading Circle Board Selects 
STANDARD BIBLE 
STORY READERS 


for the young people of the schools of the state. 


These books are prepared by 
MISS LILLIE A. FARIS 
Ohio University 
SCHOOL MEN ARE DELIGHTED 
“4 ‘Two lovely books. Trulv beautiful. The selection and gradation of mat 
S-ompel one to feel that vou have made a real contribution to the literatur: 
he grades. You have succeeded admirably in bringing to the little people 
are old stories of our Bible. Let me use a somewhat hackneyed word 
renuine way and call your books ‘charming’.” 
HIRAM ROY WILSON. 
(Dr. Wilson is professor of English in O. U. and a master in his line. 
2 0 EE ee eee List Price 80c 


YS coc aha an eene memenes a eleamn List Price 90c 





of Missouri. 
ORDER FROM 


E. M. Carter, Secretary, Columbia, Missouri 


For information address 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Desk R, L. L. FARIS, Promotion Manager, Standard Bible Story Readers. 

















THE GOODE SERIES of MAPS 


By PROFESSOR J. PAUL GOODE, University of Chicago 
Officially Approved for the State of Montana 


Teachers like the maps. Pupils like 
them. 

Says Charles C. Colby, Department 
of Geography, University of Chicago: 

“The Goode Series of Wall Maps is 
proving the most important advance in 
the teaching of geography of this dec- 
ade. My pupils are enthusiastic about 
the maps. I find I use them to the exclu- 
sion of all others. 





Write for booklet 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


(Dept. J-136) 
CHICAGO, 536 So. Clark St. San Francisc 
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RECOMMENDED BY PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOARD 


Published by Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Factual Stories for the Primary Grades 


First GrapeE—THE SILENT READING HOUR 
Seconp GrapeE—THE SILENT READING HOUR 


Tuirp Grape—THE SILENT READING HOUR 


The stories are true to the actual or possible 
experiences of children, conforming to the newer 
trend in reading material. Regardless of what 
other readers you are using there will be 


NO DUPLICATION 


of material as practically all of the stories were 
specially written for this series. 


For the Upper Elementary Grades 


Burton Ho_mes Travet Stories—JAPAN 

Burton Hoimes TrRaAvet Storigs—EGYPT 
Edited by Burton Holmes, the famous world 
traveler. The life, manners and eustoms, the 


scenes and occupations are set forth in a most 
interesting manner. Profusely illustrated. 


Order these books from 
E. M. Carrer, Secretary 


Columbia, Missouri 
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The 


Arbogast Better 
Health System 


WARE Bae“ 


Be ae KE DY PERY 


Saves fuel, eliminates colds and 
contagious diseases, promotes health 
and meets the requirements for 
standard and approved schools. 


Write for catalog. 
AGENTS WANTED 


Arbogast System Heating Company 


3lst and Main, Kansas City, Mo. 














IF YOU HAVE NO GAS IN YOUR LABORATORY 


and you are looking for 
A Good Substitute for the Bunsen Burner 
Here it is 


An all-aluminum heater with concentric ring top for us: 
on electric lighting cirecuits—current consumption 250 w 
Dimensions—614 inches high, exclusive of rod; 514 inches 


diameter; rod 12 inches long; smallest opening 144 in 


No. 7504A. Hort-Cone Heater, 110V, -~--------- 7.3 


No. 7504B. Hor-Cone Heater, 220V, ---------- ~$.0 


CenTRAL Scientific; COMPANY 
LARC parabe CNO Coie 
460 E.Ohio St., Chic 0. USA 


Ask for Catalogues of Laboratory Apparatus. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


25 volumes—SECOND EDITION—1925 printin 
SUPPLEMENT, COURSES OF STUDY AND FREE QUESTION BUREAU INCLUDED 
Approved for Schools of Missouri 
THE ONLY COMPLETE AND UP-TO-DATE ENCYCLOPAEDIA IN EXISTENCE 


80.000 Articles—20,000 more than any s milar work 





(Cut out and mail today) 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM BINDING at $168.00 made} DODD, MEAD & CO. 


extra strong for schools and libraries. | : 
: : papillae lt aia Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

SILK CLOTH BINDING at $156.00 for small | Please send free Sample Pages and full informa- 
schools, home and office use. |tion about the New International Encyclo- 
Discount for cash or easy payments over one or liz os 
two years. No interest charged. paec 1a. 
Immediate delivery by prepaid express from| Name 
Kansas City. Order now for your school. Position 
Free booklet of SAMPLE PAGES sent on re- Ser 

quest. Mail attached coupon or write for it. treet 
| City 

State 





| 
DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc., Publishers, | 
| 


319 Shukert Building, Kansas City, Mo. |* For self 


|x For school 

















Easier, More Effective Teaching with— 


====1 NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
ard PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 
In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 


wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine. If 








you will mail the coupon below AT ONCE, your subscrip- 

Supplies an abundance of prac- 
tical, usable material for the : : 
primary, intermediate and not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 

grammar grades. 

Mateeninees af ent te Soll cakes $2.00 Per Year — 10 Large Numbers 
with material for class study. caine. 

Editorial contributions by the | 


tion will start with the September number and you need 








foremost educators. 
Several pages of best entertain- 
ment material each month. 
Many other helpful departments 
and special features covering 
all branches of school work. 


Use This Order Blank—Pay Nov. 15th If More Convenient 


[s. Sept. | BND ks sces ; . 19 
A. Owen Publishing Co., | Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, lowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office) | Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 
Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year be- 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co ginning with the September, 1925 issue. Price $2.00. 
Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Ia.. Place cross (X) in one of 
| Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, these squares to indicate 


Calif. : preference as to payment. 
Address Office Nearest to You) 


I am enclosing payment herewith. 
I agree to pay not later than Nov. 15, 1925 


We also publish over 400 books 
for Teachers ond Schools. 
Ask for Catalog. St. or R. F. D 





Post Office 
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PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


Published by 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


2457 Prairie Ave., 


Chicago, III. 


BOYHOOD OF FAMOUS AMERICANS—Chase 
BOW-WOW AND MEW-MEW—Pratt-Chadwick 
AMERICAN HISTORY STORIES, Vor. —Pratt 
AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD—Kirby 
CHILDREN OF THE PALM LANDS—4Allen 


BLACK BEAUTY—Sewell. 


DRILL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC, Book 1—Eaton 
DRILL PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC, Book u—Eaton 


these books from E. M. Carter, Sec., Columbia, Mo. 

















IN YOUR MAILING DEPT. 


Toledo Parcel Post and Mail Scales 
Will Save Time and Money. 


The value of the surplus stamps an- 
nually used to insure that there is enough 
postage, if saved, would more than pay for 
the cost of this accurate scale. 

The Toledo postal scales guarantee 
exact postage. Automatic, springless 
scales for mailing letters, books, period- 
icals, school supplies and all other first, 
second and third class mail and parcel 
post. 

TOLEDO SCALE COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 
Canadian Toledo Scale Co., Limited, Windsor, Ont. 
Manufacturers of Automatic Scales for Every 
Purpose 
Service Stations in 106 Cities in the United States 
and Canada 











Large enough to cover the news 
Concise enough to be studied through: 


WEEKLY REVIEW 
Entering its fourth year. Indorsed 
educators from coast to coast. 


Eight pages of good paper, well print 
Many maps, cartoons and pertinent 
photographs. 


Monthly test questions, quarterly in 

and looseleaf binders, if desired. 

In clubs of 25 or more subscriptic 
only two cents a copy weekly. 

Write for free copies for classr: 

trial, stating the number of your stude: 


WORLD NEWS 


Munsey Buildi: 
Washington, D. ¢ 


50 South Third Street 
Columbus, Ohio 
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WISE TEACHERS advocate this gen- 
tleman for the family doctor and this 
series for the school doctor. 


THE ANDRESS AND EVANS 
HEALTH BOOKS 


They know that here are books so stim- 3 

ulating that they instill a positive, per- 

sonal interest in good health habits. 

Now available in two two-book series, 

The Story Series in Health and The Practical Health Series. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 




















“Chats on Period 
Styles in Furniture” 


BROTHERS ADAM 


and the furniture 


This book is free to all Teachers and 
Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
ing under their charee directly or in- 
directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 





To all other a charge of 25c per copy to 
cover the cost of printing and mailing will 
be made and that amount in stamps or coin 
should be enclosed with request for copy. 


AMERICAN WOOD WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Educational Dept. 





Rochester, N. Y. 
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S WE GO TO 
Carter is swinging 
leading his favorite anthem, en- 
. ‘“‘One-hundred Per Cent. Every- 
”’ Added to his stentorian tones 
e high but evenly modulated voice 
e State President, Miss Dobbs sing- 
the same words, and the theme is 
her maintained by the Distriet Presi- 

Blanche Summers, Emmitt Elliss, 

L. B. Hoy, Roseoe Cramer, U. L. Riley and 

FROM SLOGAN Robert W. Crow who 


TO SUBSTANCE With 114 county sup- 
erintendents and their 


teachers have swelled the until it 

fills welkin, wold and wood throughout 
the State. 

For many years this song has’ been 

faithfully sung but usually with the timid 

of deferred hope predominating. 

te years there has been more of the 

tial element of determination in its 

iging. Now it bids fair to become a 

hymn of thanksgiving. It is losing the 

ness of a mere slogan and taking on 

> clearness of fact. 

ile to the eold 


press Secretary 
the baton and 


song 


ealeulation of the 

ician **100 per cent, everywhere’’ 
always involves a variable in the form 
f a remainder which may be made’”’ 
than any assignable quantity but never 
equal to zero’’, it is easily within the 
realm of possibility to reach an enrollment 
which will be equal to, or even greater 
than, the total number of teachers in the 
tate, for the simple reason that our con- 
itution permits others than teachers to 


less 


Carter, practical optimist that he 

‘, thinks that this is the year in which we 

will reach the coveted goal. He bases his 

belief on the facet that’’ the dark places 

ve become light’’ and the light places 
maining light. 

of course, means that all mem- 

‘ers are interested in coming up to the 

uighest mark—that none who has been 

member and who continues in the pro- 


fession will let neglect keep them from 


re-enrolling, and that each will be dili- 


gent in reminding his or her co-laborers 
not to neglect their duty in this regard. 


R. STUART CHASE, in a series of 
articles in The New Republic, has 
been setting forth his findings on 
the subject of ‘*Waste’’ which are the 
result of a careful examination of the 
data which in his judgment bear upon 
ARE WE PRODUCERS? _ this ques- 
IF SO, IS IT OF WEALTH tion. While 
OR ILLTH acknowl- 
edging the impossibility of showing in 
quantitative terms the margin of waste, 
or the percentage of lost man-power to 
the total available, or the ratio of the loss 
of raw material to the aggregate tonnage 
taken from the earth, he does list and 
claim eapable of verification the wasted 
man-power which in itself is sufficient to 
cause thoughtful people to wonder. Here 
is his tabulation of wasted man-power: 
The man-power going into illth is at least.... 8,000,000 
The man-power idle on a given working day 
is at least .... : sawnwne ree 
The man-power wasted in productive methods 
Ge OOD dadennennncas ' stcanene 
The man-power wasted in distribution methods 
is at least a2eeh6e Chee ye en 


. 6,000,000 
. 4,000,000 
2,500,000 
SERRE OE OR TORRE oo csi anciessedsvccansns 20,500,000 
Against an able-bodied adult population of ap- 


proximately 40,000,000 
Giving a minimum ratio of waste of about 50% 


As a result of this waste only a few 
more than half of all of the children in 
the United States between the 
five and eighteen are in school, only one 
in fifty-four gets a chance to go to eol- 
lege, more than half are found to have 
physical defects and there is not enough 
food, shelter, clothing edueation, medi- 
eal attention, and modest comforts to go 
round. 

We are certainly in need of some great 
human engineers with ability to see this 
need and our inherent capacity for sup- 
plying it, and with the soul to throw his 
energies into the service of mankind in 
an effort apply the remedy. 

Has the invention and use of machinery 


ages of 
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released human energies only to see them 
waste in idleness? Does every improve- 
ment of teclinique in production simply 
throw off a stream of parasites to use up 
the encrease and leave society as a whole 
worse off than it was? If so, here is a 
task for those who would regenerate the 
soul of men. 

HE DEFENDER of Liberty has 

again unburdened himself of another 

accumulation of venom against those 
who are so pusillanimous as to aspire to- 
ward the improvement of the moral stat- 
us of the world by means of law. In a 
address delivered at the 
which he presides, he 
assumed the role of the 
modern Don Quixote and 
charged the windmills of 
law with the same careless abandon of 
incriminating accusation with which he 
belabored the schools only a short time 
ago. Then it was the schools that were 
to blame for the lawlessness in America. 
Then he informed what he admitted 
would be a surprised public that ‘the 
schools ‘‘were doing all they could to 
implant a spirit of lawlessness in those 
who come under their influence.’’? Now 
he has shifted his immediate attack to 
‘*Law’”’ itself and says that it is ‘*making 
law-breaking a cardinal virtue.’’ 


commencement 
University over 


DOWN WITH 
LAW 


‘You cannot make people good by leg- 
islation’’, a truism that everyone will 
admit, is becoming the favorite theme 
of the political spell-binder whether his 
field of operation is in the forum of poli- 
ties or from some other rostrum. But 
the blatant implication of all of these 
orators is that the way to make people 
good is to repeal (Tell it not in Gath, 
publish it not in the streets of Askelon) 
all laws in general and the prohibition 
laws in particular. 

So persistent is this propaganda that, 


except for the consisteney of it, we would 


not be surprised to hear some one of 
the Bibulous Nutler type deliver himself 
in this wise, which is logically the goal 
to which their argument seems to lead: 

‘*Rellow Citizens. We must bestir our- 
selves to throw off the yoke of laws and 
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statutes under which civilization is 
grering, and beneath whieh it must 
sink unless we at once realize the 
ger with which we are confronted 
the responsibility which we bear to 
erations yet unborn. 

‘‘Ever since the morning stars san 
gether laws have been accumula 
Even the Almighty, there in the 
dawn of life, placed the sinister har 
law, aye, and of prohibition which « 
not be enforeed, thus making of om 
parents a pair of perjured lawbre: 
Think of the ages of bliss that th 
might have enjoyed in that pristine 
tation had not the hindering hand of 
interfered to break that  happ 
Look, too, at Mt. Sinai standing 
to-day as a gruesome reminder of thy 
that have befallen humanity beeat 
misguided son-of-an-Israelite listene 
the voice of a Lawegiver and place 
the shoulders of a suffering people 
of ‘‘Thou shalts’’ and **‘Thou shalt n 
O, ponder on the numberless human 
ings who down through the 
had to bear the hateful name of 
breakers (this was before the Pres 
of a great edueational institution 
nouneed law-breaking a virtue) be 
they were merely thieves, adultere) 
murderers. Think of the myriad 
others who were so weak as to \ ield 
vile to these laws and 
have as a stunted the 
dividuality and hindered the develo, 
of their completely rounded perso 
Think of ves, but think al 
own the terrible a 
foreed 


aves 


obedience 
consequence 


them, 
your sins and 
that vou 
cause of the laws which prohibited 

‘How much happier the world wo 
could each one go about his busines 


molested and unhampered by any | 


have been to suff 


prohibition ! 

‘‘In the name of liberty let us d 
our riekts as Americans to do as we 
to do. Then shall we grow into th 
fruitage of our own personality! 
shall we be saved from the horrible « 
Up, lhe 


of ‘eonformity to type.’ 


and at ’em! 
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The Program for the Big 


PROGRAM for the fall meeting 
well under way. Among those 
have been already secured 
followine: Glenn Frank. 
Century Magazine’’ who 
elected President of 
Mr. Frank has 
as one of America’s 
He is also an eloquent 
ker who drives home his arguments 
foree and illustrates his points with 
incine word 
Will C. Wood, State Superintendent of 
ornia. Mr. Wood been an im- 
ant factor and an outstanding leader 
He 
edu- 
ideas 


HE 
Ti 
who 
kers are the 
) ‘The 
has recently 
Wisconsin University. 
characterized 
‘est thinkers. 


as 


been 


pictures. 
has 


alifornia’s educational 
a broad vision to the trend of 
nal growth and presents his 
an earnestness that always thrills. 
Judge Florence Allen of Ohio, the first 
an to win a place in the Supreme 
‘t, will be one of the speakers on the 
Program on the evening of Armis- 
Day. An address made by Judge 
n in Washington last winter on ‘*The 
tlawry of War’’ was read into the Con 
sional Reeord by Senator Randell 
isiana who pronounced it ‘‘one of 
most eloquent and convincing speeches 
r heard”’ 


rv, F. J. Kelly, 


progress. 


Dean of Administration 
» University of Minnesota, author of 
Right with the Arts Colleges’’ 
diseuss problems of higher edueation. 
idna White, Principal of the Merrill- 
er School of Detroit will present the 
poses and progress in the comparative- 


ats 
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St. Louis Meeting. 


ly new field known as Pre-School Eduea- 
tion. 

Dr. 
winner of the 
of Character 
subject at the 

Dr. Thomas 
welcome speaker will be with us again to 
discuss High School problems. In this 
field we shall hear Dr. Merle C. 
Prunty who is accomplishing some signifi- 
cant results in the Tulsa Central High 
School thru Extra-Curricular Activities 
He will tell his methods and their 
SUCCeSS. 

Edward Ioward 
known reputation needs no comment will 
the special educational problems 
the times have created. 

Mary MeSkimmon, President N. 
will discuss plans of the National 
Education Association. 

Professor Rufus W. 
been especially asked for by the leading 
agricultural teachers of the state, and 
who is ealled *‘The Father of Voeational 
Agriculture’’ will appear on the general 
program and at the sectional meetings. 
Ife is supervisor of agricultural extension 
for Massachusetts. 

Governor Baker and State Superintend- 
ent Lee will present plans for better edu 
eational facilities for Missouri. 

Negotiations are pending with still other 
speakers which added to the above list 
an enjoyable and inspiring pro- 


Edwin Starbuck of Iowa University, 
$20,000 prize for a program 
Edue 
Friday 


Briggs 


ation will discuss that 
meeting. 
always a 


morning 
who is 


also 


us of 


Griggs whose well 
diseuss 
which 

Miss 
E. A. 


Stimson, who has 


promise 
vram, 


DATES AND PLACES OF STATE AND DISTRICT MEETINGS. 


souri State Teachers Association, St. 
er ee L Nov. 11-14, 1925 


Northeast Missouri Teachers Association, 
99.' 0, 


Association, 


ye 24. 


Mi 


Kirksville, 
Central Missouri 

Warrensburg, 
Southeast Missouri Teachers Association, 
90. ol. 


Teachers 


Cape Girardeau, 


Southwest Missouri Teachers Association, 


Springfield, 29-31, 


Northwest Missouri Teachers Association, 
Maryville 15-17, 


South Central Missouri Teachers Associa- 
tion, Rolla 223-24, 


Look for Professor McClure’s article to appear in the October number on 
“State Taxation for the Support of Public Schools and State Educational 


Institutions.’’ 
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Why Is The Missouri State Teachers Association? 


HE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 

has said that the few teachers who do 

not join the Missouri State Teachers 
Association from year to year fail to do so 
because they forget, neglect or have never 
had their attention called to the import- 
ance of it. From time to time these pages 
have contained statements of the work of 
the Association because it is good that the 
rank and file should know, not only in a 
general way but specifically, the work that 
their Association has done and is at- 
tempting to do. This knowledge kept 
fresh in our minds keeps us from for- 
getting or neglecting. 


Let Us Remember These Facts. 


The M. 8S. T. A. employed the first 
School Inspector for the State. 

The M. 8. T. A. established the first 
state school paper. 

The M. §8. T. A. established the first 
teachers institutes and finally sue- 
ceeded in their legalization. 

The M. 8. T. A. established the first 
teachers’ agency in the State. 

The M. 8. T. A. worked for 24 years 
to secure normal schools for the 
training of teachers, succeeding in 
1870. This was the beginning of our 
present system of excellent Teachers 
Colleges. 

The M. 8S. T. A.was before every State 
Legislature for 25 years asking that 
a law be passed providing for county 
supervision of schools and saw its ef- 
forts crowned with success in 1909. 
The M. S. T. A. worked for years on 
the establishing of the Uniform 
Course of Study for Elementary 
Schools. 

It favored and worked for the found- 
ing of schools for the deaf, blind, and 
feeble-minded. 

We recall at least a dozen other benef- 
icent and progressive laws which 
we now enjoy and for which we are 
indebted to the work of the M. S. T. 
A., for example, (a)minimum term 
law, (b) free text-book law, (¢) com- 
pulsory attendance law, (d) county 
attendance officers, (e) aid to weak 


rural schools, (f) aid to weak high 
schools, (g) teacher-training high 


schools, (h) vocational training, 


health instruction and physical edu- 


} 


cation, (j) state inspection of r 
schools, (k) state inspection of | 
schools, (1) the assessment of p 
erty at its real value, (m) incre 
qualification of teachers, and (n) « 
solidated schools. Of course it « 
not be said that the Associatioi 
directly and solely the author 

finisher of all of these, many of t 
would be better laws if such were 
ease, and perhaps some of t 
would be a great deal worse, but 
Association can claim credit for t! 
in the sense that it was through 
agitation, the education, the thou 
ful help, and the direct work of 
Association with the people and 
legislatures that these laws \ 
passed. 

But it is a mistake to conclude that 
of the work of the Association has | 
in the field of legislation. Two sur 
of school conditions in the State, in\ 
ing a prodigious amount of labor and 
pense have been put on by the Ass 
tion co-operating with other institut 
and organizations. A corps of exp 
are just now finishing the formulatio: 
a State Course for Junior and Se: 
High Schools which embodies the 
educational thought and experience 
the nation. The Association maint 


a full time secretary, and her example 


in this regard has been followed by near 


ly every other state of the union. It 
lishes a school magazine and the wis 
of this feature is being recognized 
other states each year until most of 1 
have now begun such an enterprise 
maintains a Pupils’ Reading C 
through which thousands of books 
sent each month to school libraries 
low cost. 

It maintains more than a dozen reg 
committees whose members work 
votedly and without remuneration 
such problems as salaries, tenure, 


fessional standards and ethies, sources of 
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larger revenue, and practical citizenship. 

It arranges and finances seven big con- 
vention programs each year, one in each 
e five teacher college districts, one at 

and one for the state as a whole. 

All of this work costs each member 
two dollars a year, twenty cents of which 
is returned to the local Community Asso- 
ciation, fifty cents to the District Asso- 
ciations, and $1.30 is used in defraying 
the expense of the State Association’s 
activities ineluding the publication of the 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY. 

If you have been a student in the 
schools of Missouri, elementary schools, 
high schools, or state institutions you are 
a beneficiary of the work of The Missouri 
ate Teachers Association. If you are a 
teacher you are indebted to your Asso- 
ciation Which has been for seventy years 
steadily at work on the job of improving 
the schools. If you believe in a higher 


I 


I 
> 
it 


t! 
lI 
\ 


St 
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plane of professional ethics, better physi- 
cal conditions, a more nearly equal dis- 
tribution of school support and eduea- 
tional opportunity, and an improved citi- 
zenship through better schools, you will 
be a member, a working member and a 
booster for the Missouri State Teachers 
Association. 

Last year there was less than one in 
ten of Missouri teachers who were will- 
ing to be the beneficiaries without shar- 
ing in the obligations of their Associa- 
tion. Most of these forgot to enroll. 
Don’t forget. Some neglected. Don’t 
neglect. Some, maybe, thought they 
loved the two dollars more than they did 
the having done their duty. 
They were mistaken. You can enroll now 
by sending your membership fee, to- 
gether with your name, address and po- 
sition to your county or city superintend 
ent. 


sense of 


The Functions of Teachers Organizations in Interpreting 
the Schools to the Public. 


By 
Ella Victoria Dobbs 
An address delivered before the Convention of The N. E. A., July 2, 1925. 


N DIRECTING OUR attention to 
I this vital topic, I am glad that Pres- 
lent Newlon chose the term Infer- 
preling as having a broader and more 
desirable significance than the term Sell- 
ing 

lo Sell implies a profit and this sug- 
gestion often operates to kill the in- 
terest the public might otherwise take in 
valuable measures offered for the bene- 
fit of the publie’s children. 

Mr. Business Man must so constantly 
have an eye to the main chance that he 
assumes that others also are asking, 

‘What is there in it for me? What do 
I get out of it?’’ 

The relationship between the public 
and the teaching body is not so much 
that of buyer and seller as it is a part- 
nership in which the public plays the 
role of investor or stock company and 
the teaching body that of expert and ex- 
perienced business manager. In this part- 
nership, there must be mutual confidence 
based upon the absolute sincerity of both 
parties and a reasonable unity of pur- 
pose within the organization. 


The Part of Teachers’ Associations. 


A brief survey of the evolution of 
Teachers’ Associations may help in dis- 
covering the part they are prepared to 
play in this partnership and their best 
method of procedure. 

The N. E. A. had its origin in the 
activities of a few outstanding leaders 
whose professional devotion contributed 
much to the development of the Ameri- 
ean school program. Many State Asso- 
ciations have had similar origins. 

On the other hand, local and county 
associations are generally the descend- 
ants of the old County Institute which 
Was a miniature summer school for the 
instruction of teachers who stood in need 
of certificates. Its purpose was to give 
some small knowledge of professional 
methods to the great rank and file of un- 
trained teachers who came into service 
thru the door of the county certificate. 

In the evolution from county institute 
to professional convention, the meeting 
time was changed to a period within the 
school year. This made it possible to 
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pay teachers for the time spent in at- 
tendance. It also gave greater control 
over the teaching body since it affected 
all teachers in service. 

These items are important for our pres- 
ent consideration in so far as they affect 
the attitude of the teacher toward pro- 
fessional organizations and their activi- 
ties. 

Compulsory attendance upon 
sional meetings does not insure the de- 
velopment of professional spirit and it is 
unfortunately possible to hear, even in 
a group that boasts 100% enrollment, a 
few voices protesting, ‘‘I hate association 
meetings and I never get anything out 
of them’’, The attitude of such a teacher 
is never an asset in the activities of an 
organization and will probably be a hin- 
drance in its relationship to the publie. 
Fortunately the number of these is stead- 
ily decreasing as the demand for profes- 
sional training increases. 

Suecessful cooperation between teach- 
ers’ associations and the public presup- 
poses a cordial understanding between 
them and demands evidence that the 
group is dominated by a fine spirit of ser- 
vice. Such a spirit is sure to make itself 
felt throughout the community and will 
beget publie confidence. 

If this view is accepted, it follows that 
the first consideration in the solution of 
our problem is the cultivation of genuine 
professional interest throughout the 
teaching body. Granting for the moment 
that this ideal is attained in some measure, 
what is the job of the teachers’ organi- 
zation? 

In the business world, the man with an 
idea must convinee the capitalist that the 
idea is worth developing. In like man- 
ner, the publie must be convinced that its 
investment in school plants and teachers 
salaries will pay. (Incidentally we need 
to remind ourselves that in a paying in- 
vestment we get out more than we put in.) 


profes- 


Responsibility for the Development of 
Public Opinion. 


If our first obligation is the eultivation 
of professional interest within our ranks, 
our second is to assume a definite re- 
sponsibility for the development of publie 
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This is a matter which ea 
be left to chance. The cultivation of | 
lie sentiment must be carried on 
the same eare for the psychological] 
peets of the case that is used in a ¢ 
room lesson. 

We have long since ceased to ex 
boys and girls to study effectively 
a sense of ‘duty or at the teacher’s « 
mand. We seek to arouse the compe! 
powers within them thru appeal to d 
nant interests, 

In the same way, we must stud) 
temper of the public and present the 
by methods which assure suecess. In 
instanee, it may mean the open dis 
sion of a local problem on which »» 
attention is focused. In another ease, a 
indifferent public like an indifferent 
pil must be awakened thru interest i: 
attractive goal. 

The writer is reminded of a case 
certain city in which five or six progres 
sive teachers who were good friends 
quently discussed among themselves 
sirable modifications of current pra 
Being convinced of the good to be ga 
by some measure they would begin sys 
tematically to ‘‘talk it up’’, in their s 
eral neighborhoods. Ere long a senti! 
would begin to develop and num 
progressive measures adopted by 
powers that be in that particular 
owe their origin to the ‘‘talking-up”’ 
icy of this little group, although the 
powers are still quite unaware of the 
source of their inspiration. 


opinion. 


Such a policy makes for success 
only in the endeavor to secure some 
ticular measure but also for its suc 
ful operation when established, sine 
community has the satisfied feeling 
having accomplished its own pur] 
rather than having innovations thrust up p i 
on it. This support may often be mor — 
valuable than financial support. , 
The last generation has seen such ra| 
advance in educational method and suc 
a broadening of the scope of educationa 
practice to meet the demands of 
rapidly changing social customs, that 
patron who has not kept pace with e\ 
is likely to regard some of our most 
structive measures as a foolish wast 
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and money. How is he to be en- 
ened? An old edueational law says 
gin at the point of contact’’, Mod- 
xn educational philosophy says *‘the pro- 
‘t must grow out of the dominant in- 
terests Of the worker’’. The point of con- 
is the parent’s interest in his ehil- 
The general public may be indif 
to educational progress or critical 
progressive methods, but the individ- 
iis who make up the public are deeply 
rested in their own children, and will 
support any policy which they are as- 
sured is for the children’s rood. Where 
they have failed to support a good meas 
n analysis of the ease will gener- 
prove that they did not understand 
ts value. there 
who regard all taxes as so much 
The Government, like a hold-up man, 
hrusts its hands into their pockets and 
takes something from ‘them. But tthe 
‘coming of such prejudice offers a 
worth the playing. 
) many teachers are well satisfied to 
rk undisturbed in their classrooms un- 
e need for a new building or 
equipment makes extra funds 
Naturally if the Publie hears nothing from 
the School until sueh demands are made, 
the reaction on the part of some at least 
will be—**Oh, these teachers are always 
sking for money’’. It would therefore 
seem Wise to establish a different 
operative action. This relationship 
ist be built up thru happy personal econ- 
‘ts which relate to the professional in- 
of the financial side of school life. 
The Public must be made so intimately 
quainted with what the schools are do- 
ng for the children that the needs of the 
ise will be self-evident. When this is 
lone, liberal support will be forthcoming, 
shas been proved in numerous instances. 
Parent-Teacher Association Valuable. 
The value of a live Parent-Teacher As- 
ition as an intermediary group thru 
the activities of the school may be 
ned to the Publie should not be 
verlooked. This organization is or 
uld be the school’s best ally. If it is 
the teaching body has failed some- 
where in its job of interpretation, or in 
is spirit of cooperation. 
That there is often a great gulf between 
ven the aetive agents of the people—The 


Some are, to be 


sure, 


loss. 


} 


new 


hecessary, 


basis 
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School Board—and the teaching force 
is evidenced by an amusing incident which 
occurred in a certain town. <A group of 
teachers had formed the habit of dining 
together once a month, the dinner being 
followed by a 

They decided to invite the School Board 
to dine with them. When the evening ar- 
rived and the guests began to assemble, 


professional diseussion. 


one Board member seemed very nervous. 
He began 
esses how utterly impossible it was to in- 
the slightest 
much as he personally deplored the low 
standard of the salary schedule. The 
teacher quickly sensed the situation and 
tactfully let the gentleman diseover that 
the dinner was purely a social affair and 
that there were no axes to grind. After 
which he the spirit of the 
evening and surprised himself by having 
is to be regretted 


to explain to one of his host- 


salaries in decree, 


rease 


entered into 
an enjoyable time. It 
that this is not the only instance in which 
a School Board thought of teachers only 
as people to whom money must be paid, 
It is also to be regretted that not more 
breaking down the barriers 
and establishing a more human relation- 
ship as a medium thru which to interpret 


groups are 


present school practice and needs to the 


publie. 
Not Enough Emphasis on the Public's 
Share. 
An examination of the 
pose of certain typical teachers’ organi- 
zations, as stated in their constitutions 
reveals definite emphasis upon, 
1) promotion of good fellowship, 
2) interchange of and inves 
tigation of problems of mutual interest, 


3) cooperation for mutual advan- 


avowed pur- 


ideas 


tage in relation to salary, tenure, ete. 
4) the advancement of ed- 
ucation. 

Except as the term 
ment of education’’ may be understood to 
include the public senti- 
ment favorable to 
no definite reference is made to the Pub- 
lie’s share in the solution of educational 


veneral 


‘general advance- 
eultivation of 


educational progress, 


problems. 

Certain are 
devoted to the study of a field. 
Still others exist for the honorary reecog- 
nition of ability and accomplishment. Al- 
though in the relation to 


specialized organizations 


single 


these groups 
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the public is less evident, here is to be 
found the most definite development of 
professional pride which may be made 
to grow into professional interest and 
publie service, rather than an intellectual 
aristocracy. State and National Associa- 
tions have recently undertaken definite 
problems in research along the line of 
fact-finding surveys and other studies of 
interest to both teachers and public. The 
proper promulgation of these reports can- 
not fail to stimulate public interest. 
Cooperation Among Specialized Groups. 
It is evident that each teacher has two 
obligations toward professional organi- 
zation—first, membership in and support 
of the broad, all-inclusive groups repre- 
sented by the State Associations, and the 
N. E. A. and second, cooperation with the 
members of his own specialized group. 
The latter is necessary if he would keep 
abreast of the times in his own field. The 
former is needed to prevent a narrowing 
vision which sees only one aspect of the 
many sided problem of education. The 
teacher’s relationship to these two types 
of organization serves still a third pur- 


pose toward establishing and holding pub- 


lic confidence. One person who proposes 
measures at variance with local practice 
may be regarded as a dreamer, a faddist 
or a kicker as the case may be, so long as 
he seems to voice only his own opinions, 
but when his opinions have the backing 
and authority of a recognized body the 
case is very different. 
The Social Atmosphere. 

Last, but by no means least is the so- 
cial atmosphere pervading the teaching 
body. We recognize the importance of 
classroom atmosphere in children’s prog- 
ress. It is even more important in the 
teacher’s personal growth and influence. 
It makes all the difference in the world 
whether the teacher regards his work as 
joyous service or monotonous drudgery. 
Cultivating this spirit of joyous service 
would seem to be the particular function 
of the local organization. 

Here it is that young teachers and old 
come together for a mutual exchange of 
experience and enthusiasm. Here it is 
that the new-comer exchanges his knowl- 
edge of other places and customs for 
helpful bits of local color. If this inter- 
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course is earried on under stimulating 
conditions the results will be stimulating 
and vice versa. If the young beginner an( 
the newcomer find themselves a part of » 
vigorous, jolly group who have genuin 
good times together, who do things 
style, whose activities are good news fo 
the local paper and events for the s 
eolumn, they feel a thrill of pride in be. 
ing part of a respected and _ influential 
body. Their attitude is promptly reflected 
in the attitude of the publie toward the 
teaching body, for nothing succeeds like 
success. Commercial clubs and other |usi- 
ness organizations are finding dinner wath. 
erings a desirable medium of comniuui- 
eation, solidarity and good will. !t 
equally effective in educational circles. 

On the other hand, if all teachers’ eath. 
erings come at the end of the schoo! da; 
when tired teachers hurry desperately 
across town to sit for a weary hour ir 
some uninviting classroom, perhaps | 
listen to details which might have bee 
given as effectively in typed form, th: 
reaction does not tend to cultivate a 
happy professional atmosphere, and it is 
not surprising if under such eircun- 
stances teachers seek their pleasures 
quite apart from their school associations 
and come in time to think of their work 
as a necessary evil to be dispatched wit! 
the minimum of energy and maxinw 
of haste. 

Two Ways. 

Again whatever affects the teacher's at- 
titude toward the work reacts upon pub- 
lic opinion toward the School. 

In a certain little city two teachers’ or 
ganizations were started about the same 
time. The one announced its purpose t 
secure and defend teachers’ rights. T 
this end administrative officers were ‘ 
excluded in order that the members 1 
air their grievances without restraint 
The meetings were given over to a dis 
cussion of the many ills to which school 
flesh is heir. 

The other organization announe 
purpose as social intercourse with in!ort- 
al discussion of professional topics for 
professional development. It chose the 
dinner hour for meeting time and 2000 
hotels, church parlors or clubhouses fe" 
meeting places. It urged and secure thi 
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attendance of Superintendent, principals, 
and sometimes patrons. The discussion 
was prefaced during the meal with jolly 
songs, Clever thrusts and retorts which 
broke down the restraint of even the 
stiffest member. Advantage was taken of 
every opportunity to hear inspirational 
talks by edueational leaders who came 
their way, but better still they learned 
to think thru a problem and express their 
own ideas clearly. Strengthened thus in 
their professional attitude, their opinions 
and activities began to earry weight with 
patrons and general public. This organi- 
zation still lives and flourishes, and the 
contagion of its suecess has caused others 
to follow its example. The other died in 
its first year. 


Summary. 


e factors in the successful interpre- 
n of the Schools to the Publie thru 
‘hers’ organizations seem to be, 
‘!, a fine spirit of professional service 
within the organization ; 
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Second, a realization that the teacher's 
responsibility extends beyond the class- 
room walls and includes every factor 
which affects classroom work; 

Third, a cordial personal friendliness with 
the Public collectively and as individ- 
uals, which will tend to inspire confi- 
dence in, and support of the school 
program. 

State and National Associations serve 
by establishing standards, furnishing com- 
parative data, conducting inspirational 
meetings and furthering various progres- 
sive measures, but in the last analysis the 
most important part in the interpreta- 
tion must be done by the loeal organiza- 
tion which is in close personal touch with 
the individuals who make up the public. 

In the partnership between the Public 
and the Schools, the good will and con- 
fidence of the senior partner is essential. 
The American Public is able to give her 
children whatever she wants them to have. 
She needs only to be convinced that it is 
worthwhile. 


The Edinburgh Conference of The World Federation of 


Education Associations 


(By T. 


T. Walker) 


“In hearts too young for enmity 

There lies the way to make men free: 

When children’s friendships are world-wide, 
New ages will be glorified. 


Let child love child, 


and strife will cease; 


Disarm the hearts, for that is peace.” 


LLA BLAIR JORDAN in the six 

lines quoted above has summarized 

the constitution, purpose and spirit 
of the World Federation of Education 
Associations as expressed in its econ- 
ference at Edinburgh, July 20-28 of this 
year, which ye Editor had the honor 
of attending as a delegate from the Na- 
tional Edueation Association and as a 
special representative of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association. 

The United States has reason to be 
particularly proud of and interested in 
this great world organization for it was 
the N. E. A. that conceived the idea and 
‘et the machinery to work for its attain- 
ment. Its two chief exeeutive officers 
ire citizens of the United States. Mis- 
“uri has a right to take special interest 
i the movement because Professor Chas. 


H. Williams of the University of Mis- 
souri, who was active in the reorganiza- 
tion of the M. S. T. A., was a member 
of the original committee for the organi- 
zation of the World Federation, has 
served as its Executive Secretary-Treas- 
urer from its inception and has been re- 
elected to that position for the next two 
years. 
The President’s Address. 

At two o’clock on Monday, July 20th 
the program of the Conference was be- 
gun by the Address of the President, A. 
O. Thomas of Augusta, Maine. In his 
address the President outlined the his- 
tory and origin of the organization, and 
its general aims and purposes. He said 
that war is a hangover from barbaric 
days and not, in reality, an art of civiliza- 
tion; that teachers must do their best to 
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develop in the rising generation the 
spirit of brotherly love and _ neighbor- 
liness and that the Golden Rule must be 
practiced among the nations as well as 
between individuals. 

Speaking of the purposes of the or- 
ganization he said: 

‘‘The purpose of this great organiza- 
tion is to effect a closer unity of the 
organized edueational forees of the 
world, to stabilize, so far as education 
ean, the trend of the future and to pro- 
vide a sane and courageous leadership 
in directing the advancement of the 
human race. Its mission is to comb 
out of the world civilization those vir- 
tues which promote happiness and 
progress and to cultivate them, and al- 
so to make determined war upon those 
elements which retard happiness or 
misdireet energies.’’ 

**While each individual must be vi- 
tally concerned in the welfare of his 
own country he must also be interested 
in the advancement of all. This neces- 
sitates an international attitude. The 
peoples of the world must now live to- 
gether and the teachers of the world 
must prepare them for the new rela- 
tions.”’ 

In his peroration he said that in this 
new world of world-wide interests and 
relations, 

‘*Edueation must stand at the helm 
with guiding hand, for education, tem- 
pered with wisdom, is the ladder of the 
ambitious, the instrument of the sue- 
cessful, the spur to enterprise, the dis- 
peller of ignorance, the enemy of fear, 
the destroyer of superstition, the giver 
of truth, the director of purpose, the 
patron of invention, the mother of 
science, essence of hope, guide of life, 
moulder of human destiny and the 
hope of the race.’’ 

Secretary’s Report Adopted. 

Professor C. H. Williams of Columbia, 
Missouri, presented a brief report of the 
work of the Association during its two 
years of existence which report was 
warmly applauded and unanimously 
adopted. 

Rev.. W. P. Patterson spoke briefly of 
‘“‘Seotland and Edueation.’’ In moving 
a vote of thanks to President Thomas, he 


said that there was once a time 

Seotland lay at the very edge ot 
know world. It was then a very 

poor, and illiterate country and that 
difference between that time and ¢ 
tion and the present had been bro 
about by the discovery of Ameriea. 
land then became the center of the 

masses of the world and with the s1 
quent discovery of iron and coal, shx 
came one of the foremost countries ¢ 

world in proportion to her size and 

ulation. There were a number of th 
he said, for which Seotland was uni 
the invention of the game of golf \ 
had gone around the world; the in 
tion of the game of curling whiel 
northern climes, had likewise enci) 
the globe; the invention of a_ pot: 
called Seoteh whisky which, he reer 
to say, had also gone around the w 
He added that Scotland had always 
a great faith in edueation and he 
lieved that no country in the world 
such a group of secondary schoo 
there were in Edinburgh. ‘‘That,’ 
asserted, ‘‘is where we are super! 

Ameriea,’’ and the lesson America | 

learn from Scotland is to put in 

one of their cities secondary schools 
will be as good as the Royal High 8 
or a number of others which he nan 

Asserting that the American | 
had many defects he added that 
was no people who had brought mo 
conscience into international rel: 
than had the American people. 
adroitly deplored the lack of conse 
in American municipal life without 
ing a bill of particulars. 

Dr. Nitobe, of the League of N: 
Committee on Intellectual Cooper: 
in the course of a congratulatory 
dress called attention to the gr 
practice of holding international! 
ferences as an indication of the ra 
developing sense of international d 
denee. In the decade ending 1849 
were held only nine international 
eresses of all sorts while in the 
years, 1920-1923 there had been m 
than 1110 such conferences held. 

Several telegrams of greeting we 
ceived by the conference and one 
ordered sent to His Majesty the Kir 
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A Program of Welcome. 
Monday evening a meeting of wel- 
held in Usher Hall and what 
dreaded by Americans as the depths 
redom turned out to be in faet one 
e most enjoyable sessions of the en- 


Was 


conference. There was a freshness of 
od, a vivacity of spirit, and a quaint- 
of humor that pleased everybody 
caused Americans to ask each other, 
at American could imagine being so 
sed and entertained by addresses of 
me as we have been by these?’’ 
me three dozen persons were seated 
e platform among whom were lords 
ladies, a and several 
its. The these titled 
» was emphasized by the manner of 
ation used by all the English and 
Instead of merely the 
Ladies and Gentlemen”’ 


princess 


presence of 


ch speakers, 
. Chairman, 
hich Americans are accustomed, each 


this salutation, **Mr. Chairman My 


s, Ladies and Gentlemen.’’ 

The Scots Have a Good Conceit of 

Themselves. 

In the opening address of welcome Sir 
Gilmour whose 
e of his honors and attainments the 
wing ‘*Lt.-Col., Rt. Hon. Sir John, 
t.. M. P.. r. ©... Secretary of Seotland,’’ 


name bears as evi- 


‘It is alleged that the prayer most 
en on the lips of a Seotehman is 
rd gi’e us a guid conceit o’ our- 
> **But,’’ said he, ‘‘it is a mistake 
regard that conceit as vanity. It is 
merely a just appreciation of our nat- 
al advantages. It t blind us 
the good quality of others, which 
are always ready to study, to un- 
stand, to emulate and to adapt to 
own conditions.”’ 
acknowledged Seotland’s indebted- 
to many other nations in the field of 
lation and showed that his country 
as not behind in the adaptation of mod- 
ideals of education. Speaking of 
art that schools are playing in the 
opment of international will 
spoke as follows: 
‘We hear more and more every day 
f the schemes for the international ex- 
change of teachers. Our are 
exchanging letters and even visits with 


S s. 


does not 


eood 


scholars 
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the children of other countries. Schools 
exchanging flags with sehools in 
lands. All things 
bound to work together for good, pro 
vided always that the results are not 
marred by artificial or over-zealous at- 
tempts to create a friendly atmosphere. 
Let the sense of friendship grow nat- 
urally ; avoid all crude attempts at nar 
row propaganda, all unscientific en- 
deavors to bias deliberately the teach- 
ing of the subjects in the school curri- 
culum. No denuneiations of the hor 
rors of war, no exhortations to 
peace and pursue it, no theoretieal dis- 
quisitions as to the blessings of arbitra 
tion will bring us much nearer ‘the 

Parliament of men, the Federation of 

the world,’ unless the foundation of a 

right understanding has been well laid, 

and that is done all other 
things will be added.”’ 
For the Plain Everyday Folk. 

The Right Honorable William Adam- 
son, P. C.. M. P., who in his younger 
days had coal miner spoke for 
those and he said their name was legion, 
who had not the privilege of 
leisurely study within the seclusion of a 
Ile brought a burst of laughter 
from the audience by his statement in 
his broad Seoteh dialect that **while his 
colleagues had been studying at the col 
leges, he had been working at the *° 
edge.’’ He believed that no force would 
vo so far in drawing the nations of the 
world the extension of ed 
ucation as the common right and heritage 
of all men everywhere. The weleoming 
were responded to by Pres- 
ident Thomas, Dr. Kuo of China and Miss 
Olive New York. 

On Tuesday a large number of topics 
were discussed in the various 
which were held. 
Character Education. 

One of the most popular sections was 
that devoted to character edueation and 
the principal address before this seetion 
was delivered by Miss C. E. Ainslee, 
headmistress of the Watson 


are 


foreign these are 


seek 


once these 


been a 
enjoy ed 


college. 


coal 


together as 


addresses 
Jones of 


section 
meetings 


George 


Ladie’s College, who said in part: 


‘‘Life is the great teacher; professional 
edueators make a small contribution to 
its vast scheme. They suffer from one 
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obvious disability which we can hardly 
deplore, they are too tender-hearted to 
imitate the ruthless rigor of nature’s 
system. Beauty, and strength of charac- 
ter may be the outcome of disaster of 
shattered ambition or the loss of friends. 
We must beware of the banishment of 
hardness from our system of training.’’ 
Miss Ainslee believes that a religious be- 
lief or, if you prefer, a philosophical 
ereed, held with conviction and stead- 
fastness is necessary in the educator, and 
that this faith in the ‘‘unseen,’’ this be- 
lief in a scale of values not comprised in 
the term ‘‘survival’’ is a powerful force 
in the development of character. While 
an agnostic position may be respected 
those who hold such do not have the 
power to bring into play the forces that 
count in the building of character. 

Miss Ainslee attaches very little im- 
portance to discussion of abstract moral 
principles. When discussions must be in- 
dulged they should rise out of definite, 
concrete problems. She asserted that 
truth should never be represented as the 
monopoly of any sect, school or race. 
The Bible should be regarded as a pro- 
gressive revelation and the difficulties 
arising out of the old views and scientific 
discovery should be frankly faced in the 
later stages of school life. Boys and 
girls should leave school with a love for 
the Bible as a revelation of divine truth 
and with an impulse to adopt it as a rule 
of conduct. 

She stressed the moral obligation to 
be intelligent and intimated that among 
English speaking peoples there is a ten- 
dency to overstress the purely moral at 
the expense of the intellectual. The well 
known poem beginning ‘‘Toll for the 
brave’’ by the facts of the case should 
be read ‘‘Toll for the stupid.’’ She 
pointed out that too often in our fiction 
the villains are the only really gifted 
people, and morality is as often connected 
with the dull. 

Dr. Noda, of Japan, who presided over 
the Conference said that in his country 
moral education was entirely separated 
from religion. Duties to self, to the pub- 
lic, to the state and to mankind are 


taught systematically in Japan. 
Mr. Hwang, a Chinese delegate, said 


that since the San Francisco Confer 
China has placed increasing emphasis 
character education, believing that ir 
lay large possibilities for the enrichn 
of life. In the schools, he said, y 
placed carefully selected mottoes b 
ing on the virtues which they wished 
develop. 

According to a young Serbian, re} 
senting Jugo-Slavia, ‘‘morality is not 
much a matter of ideas as it is of feeling 
and sentiment and ideals.’’ They 
trying to make their boys love a g: 
ideal so much that a love for the g& 
the true and the beautiful would he s; 
taneous. A hearty laugh greeted 
statement that in Serbian schools t! 
read the parables in the Bible but omit 
the delivery of the sermon. He said t! 
in Serbia the ideal which the school chi 
meets everywhere is, ‘‘The good of : 
people or nation or person is true ¢ 
only when it is harmonious with a 
comprehends the good of all.” T 
ideal had entered into their thoughts 
ter the war when they saw how much « 
nation depended upon another. 

Mr. Fairchild, of Washington D. «.., 
Secretary of the Character Section, and 
for twenty-five years connected wit! 
society for the development of charac 
building in our publie schools said t 
character teaching went farther than an 
ideal of international peace. He poinied 

} 


out the analysis that his association 
made of character and said that it 
charted ninety-two separate and disti 
traits that are desirable, and stated 1 
to name directly the moral ideals that 
should be developed was a difficult task. 

Mr. Buckley of the government of Bur 
muda said that he thought the Eng) ish 
people had developed a sense of fairp!ay 
but they had failed in the matter of 
broad sympathy. 

Humanising the Curriculum. 

The characteristic feature of the cis- 
cussion on secondary education, which 
was presided over by Mr. W. C. Wing, 
Portland, Maine, was the desire on tiie 
part of the speakers to humanise the cur 
riculum of secondary schools by int 
ducing the study of science and histor 
from a humanistic and non-controversial 
point of view. 


es 














a a hem & a ow. & nee 


a 


ill countries may be interested.”’ 
poke of the change from the days when 


tinual 
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Miss Jennie Lasby, California, intro- 
iced the first topic, ‘‘What studies or 


arts of studies, are suitable to students 


tween the period of adolescence on the 


ie hand and the college on the other, 


adaptable to a programme in which 
She 


ildren were taught history as mere 
ronicles of events, and depicted the 


ader conception as an attitude ‘to- 


irds life. All the events in history 


ould be grouped around the purpose 


civilization. The rousing of curiosity 
the student’s mind is an important 
‘tor, and if we can arouse curiosity to- 


vards a subject then in Miss Lasby’s 


ew the problem of the student’s educa- 
n is solved. Miss Lasby advocated 


he teaching of science—science which 


lates to life, history without the con- 
war atmosphere, and literature 
ich extolled accomplishments during 


the times of peace. 


— x 


—S sf otrtnrm 


ustrument of culture. 


A Philadelphia delegate pleaded for 
» teaching of boys and girls to become 
id family members, and to become 
od community members. <A represen- 
tive from Poland, Dr. Roman Dyboski, 
iphasized the value of literature as an 
He pointed out 
at of the thirty-seven plays of Shake- 


peare only one glorified war. In his 
ew the nations who studied the great 
ithors of 
ther nations better. 
iid, ‘‘is the fine flower of the nation’s 


nations knew those 
‘*Literature,’’ he 


other 


iracter.”’ 
The Hungarian delegate, Mr. A. Szo- 


‘engi, pleaded that art in its true form 
hould be taught a 
han it is done. 
ommon platform, a great human joy, 
id, therefore, the Conference should do 


great deal better 
‘‘Art,’’ he said ‘‘is a 


it could to foster art, literature, paint- 
*, musie, sculpture, and dancing.’’ A 
ston delegate, who took up the same 


ine, spoke of the influence of music and 
he fine arts, things which have no gram- 


r and no rhetoric, and yet which are 
iversal. It seemed to this delegate 
it if the child’s mind were awakened 
the ultimate values of these interna- 


onal languages battles must cease. 


Mr. 8. Okamoto, Japan, suggested that 
study of international economics 
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would lead to the development of the 
spirit of goodwill, justice, and interna- 
tional understanding. ‘‘We Orientals 
study Western nations quite well,’’ he 
deciared, and he suggested that the Wes- 
tern nations should study Oriental his- 
tory, literature, and arts. ‘‘It is rather 
a difficult thing,’’ he conceded, ‘‘but if 
you try I think you could do it.”’ 

A plea for the freedom of teachers was 
put in by Mr. Lueas, an English dele- 
gate, who thought there was a danger in 
trying to teach history that would be 
common to all nations. Teachers might 
very well be content to be looked upon as 
pieces of glass, some plain and some 
coloured, perhaps, but all of them aspir- 
ing to make up part of that great educa- 
tional window through which the truth 
might shine. 

That biography is more suitable than 
history for the object the Conference has 
in view was the opinion of Professor U. 
G. Welinkar, of Osmanian University, 
Hyderabad, who pointed out that the 
concept of greatness was universal, and 
that the greatest men were those who 
had risen above the national and even 
the international standpoint to a human 
standpoint, and looked upon humanity as 
one. He expressed the view that the 
questions with which history deals are 
rather beyond the range of the average 
student between ten and _ fourteen, 
(which illustrates the confusion which 
existed in the minds of educators from 
different nations regarding the age of 
secondary education), and that the great 
questions which make nations go to war 
—international politics and economics— 
are beyond the range of the young man 
of fourteen. He suggested that the Con- 
ference should help to compile a book of 
international biography. If we put biog- 
raphy before the young as a thing to 
rouse their enthusiasm, to lift them up 
above the narrow surroundings of their 
own individual, and national lives, we 
will have done good service. The highest 
literature is in its very essence universal, 
said Dr. Welinkar. Think of Shake- 
speare— ‘One touch of nature makes the 
whole world kin.’’ Nothing nationalistic 
about this. Literature ought to be relied 


(Continued on page 314) 
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— TEACHING IS THE FT 


It deals with the most precious of raw materials. It demands the highes 





To accept the office of teacher presupposes a meticulous observation 
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Conference of The World Federation. 


(Continued from page 311) 


upon in growing measure in lifting up 
the young to the human standpoint. 

The section decided that it was desir- 
able to seek means of furthering the ex- 
change of secondary school teachers, and 
appointed a committee on the subject. 
A Danish delegate referred to the good 
work that had been accomplished in 
Seandinavia by teachers’ exchanges, and 
a Philadelphia delegate referred to the 
scheme as of vital importance in bringing 
about a better international understand- 
ing. An English delegate issued the cau- 
tion that the arrangements must be made 
by Governments of the country con- 
cerned, so as to preserve the teacher’s 
status when he returned to his own 
country. 

Elementary Section Discusses ‘‘Good 

Will Day.’’ 

‘““Good Will Day’’ its observance and 
the methods for making the teachers of 
the world familiar with the movement 
occupied much of the attention of the 
elementary school section. Features of 
the curriculum best calculated to devel- 
op world understanding, justice and 
good will were also discussed. 

Dr. Aletta E. Marty, Secretary of the 
Canadian Teachers Association, spoke on 
the observance of ‘‘Good Will Day’”’ 
which, as she explained, was originated 
at the San Francisco meeting in 1923, 
and was first fixed to oceur on May 18th, 
the anniversary of the first Hague Con- 
ference. The suggestion from some of 
the English delegates that it be observed 
in the Empire in connection with ‘‘Em- 
pire Day’’ met with considerable disap- 
proval and in this connection a very im- 
passioned speech from Mr. Satyamurti, 
an East Indian, precipitated a spirited 
debate on the relations between India 
and England. The Indian deplored, what 
he asserted to be the fact, that temples to 
the Prince of Peace had been converted 
into shrines for the worship of military 
heroes and that the blood of Nelson and 
Clive was regarded as more sacred than 
that of Jesus of Nazareth. He was re- 
minded by Miss Conway, an official in 
the English Teachers Association, that 
his people were unappreciative of the 


sacrifices which the English people ha: 
made for them. The little flare-up serve 
to illustrate the necessity for as well a 
the difficulty of the observance of a Goo! 
Will Day. Peace was soon restored ani 
the discussion proceeded on an amicable 
basis. The discussion erystalized around 
the suggestion that a committee be ap 
pointed for the preparation of an elemen 
tary textbook which would be for the us: 
of schools all over the world and whic! 
would extol the accomplishments of thi 
various nations in the fields of peace. 

Mr. T. Q. Harrison, Secretary of the 
American Fellowship of Youth for Peac 
and organizer of the World League ot 
Youth, secured recognition and delivered 
a brief but very earnest address. He 
said: 

‘“‘This generation which has experi 
enced war must end war. In time of war, 
in order to kill you must hate; in orde: 
to hate you must misunderstand your fel 
lowman, in order to misunderstand you 
must be deceived by vicious propaganda. 
In times of peace the process must be re 
versed. Let us form friendships among 
the youth of the world—friendships 
based upon acquaintanceship cemented 
by conference and the exchange of infor 
mation through correspondence and an 
international youth magazine. War—th: 
beginning of which is a lie and the end 
of which is futility—we must see out 
lawed in this generation through thi 
means of world youth cooperation. If the 
Herman-Jordan plan succeeds it must do 
so during this generation and to this end 
educators of the world must utilize th 
experience of the ex-soldiers’ youth to 
make the ideals of peace vivid and dy 
namic in the minds of the pupils. Ih 
every country ex-soldiers are leading 
this world-wide youth movement fo: 
peace banding together to achieve com 
mon out-lawery of aggressive warfare. 
The education of a generation to think 
internationally requires more than mer 
intellectual assent to the Herman-Jordan 
plan. It requires a missionary spirit and 
a spiritual dedication to a long and ar 
duous task. The peace forces are to 
few, the emergency confronting civiliza 
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‘ion too great for us to allow any failure 
‘the forees to unite, cooperate and work 
ller to shoulder to prevent the next 


Some Briefer Notes on the Wednesday 
Meetings of the W. F. E. A. 
Character Education. 

Mr. H. J. Finlay speaking of school 
spirit as a means of developing charac- 
vr in George Watson College, Edin- 
burgh, said that the older boy scouts after 

mpleting their training had been lend- 
ing a hand in running scout clubs in the 
sum distriets and that from this contact 
with the unfortunate elements of their 

mmunity had come a flaming indigna- 
tion toward things as they were which 
augured well for a better condition. 

Miss Euren of Sweden described to the 
wudience which received her statements 
with liberal applause how rich and poor 
attended schools side by side and how 
boys and girls had been recently ad- 
nitted to the same schools, a condition 
which appears to be far from general in 
urope. In Sweden it is thought that a 
peaceful and ethical attitude should be 
leveloped along with all studies. They 
ve afraid of chilling children with the 
lreariness of moral textbooks and pre- 
ferred rather to depend for their charac- 
ter development upon the results grow- 
ing out of the whole life of the school. 
“Love your neighbor as yourself’ ane 
the Golden Rule, in her opinion, could be 
lepended upon as a sure foundation for 
e erection of a moral edifice. 

Mr. David Ogilvive of Vancouver said 
that while he loved the man who loved 
his country he eould not be enthusiastic 
ver the attitude of one who saw his 

untry as the embodiment of all the 
good and who eould not see her short- 

mings, 

Ancther added that they should not 

intenanee patriotism that was divorced 
rom brotherhood but that it was possible 

teach patriotism which would not be 
upertinent. Another Scottish delegate 
asserted that we should have nothing to 

with the foolish idea—‘My country 
tight or wrong.”’ 

Frau Michelet, of Oslo, Norway, of 
tte Edueation Committee of the Interna- 
tonal! Council of Women impressed the 
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conference with her convincing remarks 
regarding the responsibility of mothers 
in the building of character and the ne- 
cessity of power from the unseen spiritual 
source. She raised this question: ‘‘In 
character training is there to be two 
lines—one which says of my own strength 
will I be this and another which ac- 
knowledges that we can not attain our 
highest ideal by our own strength.’’ Is 
it possible to teach the child to perform 
the highest duties and not put it in touch 
with the Source of the necessary strength 
to do those duties? In her erinion only a 
spiritual connection with the unseen could 
enable us to fully understand our respon- 
sibility to train the youth properly. 

This from Frau Michelet seemed to be 
the spur which stirred a timid, hesitating, 
Irish teacher to rise and in impromptu 
but impressive way picture the conditions 
under which she and her colleague were 
working in Ireland—the oppression of ee- 
clesiasticism and the churches—the mis- 
erable teaching conditions, so far behind 
what they were pictured in other coun- 
tries that she felt hopeless. She believed 
herself to be deeply religious at heart but 
she hated the churches for their bigotry, 
their narrowness and their un-Christ- 
liness. 

The Department of Universities. 

In this meeting a scholarly, original 
and uniquely expressed lecture was de- 
livered by Professor Patrick Geddes, Col- 
lege des Ecossais, Montipelier and con- 
sultant architect, University of Jerusa- 
lem, on ‘‘ Universities, Past, Present, and 
Possible.’’ Much of his material was 
presented graphically and in comparing 
the Helenistic, the Hellenie, Monastie, 
Mediaeval, Renaissance and Eneyclopae- 
die types of university with that of the 
modern examinational he represented 
them with pictures of plants showing 
leaf, bud, flower and fruit, stating that in 
the examinational university the develop- 
ment was only to the budding stage and 
that the buds were never cilowed to open. 

Dr. 8. P. Duggan, President of the In- 
stitute of International Education, reach- 
ed Edinburgh on Wednesday morning 
and related the following story: In his 
journey from the Philippines he had stop- 
ped at Moscow to interview the Russian 
Commissioner of Education. To this of- 
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ficial he mentioned that Americans were 
somewhat perturbed over the ejection of 
certain professors from the universities 
of Russia because of their opinions. It 
was then that he heard for the first time 
in his life of Dayton, Tennessee. In this 
connection he was also informed that this 
zeal for academic freedom came with 
rather bad grace from the lips of an 
American and that other things than 
charity might well begin at home. At 
Berlin the Director of the American In- 
stitute told him that the work there was 
seriously handicapped because of the 
Dayton debacle. At Paris he had met the 
same complaint. 

Discussion in the secondary schools 
section of a plan to develop ‘‘world 
thinking’’ among pupils of the secondary 
schools revolved around a report of a 
committee on the exchange of teachers. 
One member had withdrawn from this 
committee because the problem was so 
involved that it required more time and 
discussion than had been given to it. The 
committee recommendation was_ that 
school administrators in all lands do all 
in their power to facilitate the exchange 
of teachers between countries by granting 
aids for travel and developing suitable 
openings for exchange teachers. 

A California schoolmaster objeeted to 
some of the suggestions growing out of 
this discussion as amounting to propa- 
ganda for the League of Nations. He 
stated that this question had not pro- 
gressed beyond the fartisan stage {n 
America. At the rationalization period, 
where men took positions and looked for 
the justification of their opinions after- 
ward, it would be very difficult to present 
a program such as had been outlined 
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giving the general conception, plan 
purpose of the League. 

Madame Dreyfus-Barney, of the | 
national Council of Women, deseri! 
system of procedure which had met 
success in France. Here they had 
lected slides outlining the aims o! 
League and its work. This and 
material which had been furnished 
schools she said was not regard: 
propaganda but as history. ‘*The L 
of Nations exists,”’ declared, 
asked, ‘‘ Which is better that the chi 
understand Moscow or Geneva?’’ 

On the question as to whether th 
tional aspect of history should preced 
follow the international there apy 
little difference of opinion, all |b 
agreed that ‘‘The man is the true cos 
olite who loves his native country b 

A man from Ohio unfurled a b 
whieh he said was designed to lb 
symbol of the federation of the worl 
pointed out that it contained each o 
colors of the rainbow and that stan 
separately they harmonized, while b 
ed they became the white light of | 

The Programs a Pleasant Monotony 

On account of many of the prog 
being impromptu, which from the ni: 
of the meeting could not, perliaps 
avoided, there was much repetition. 
individuals said the same things 
and over again and toward the clos 
the meeting if a person chanced t 
the floor for the first time he mere! 
peated what some other had said b 
him. However, this was taken as a v 
some indication of harmony and g& 
agreement which was the desired ¢ 
tion. These opinions and sentiments 
best summarized by the resolutions. 


she 


Resolutions Adopted at Plenary Session of The World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations Held at 


Edinburgh on July 25th, 1925. 


GENERAL. 

1. That the W. F. E. A. appoints stand- 
ing committees on pre-school, elementary, 
secondary and higher education whose 
function shall be to co-operate with af- 
filiated associations in furthering the ob- 
jects approved by the Federation to make 


studies and reports upon such matt: 
the Federation may commit to 
charge and to prepare the progra 
their section at each ensuing bienni: 

2. That special committees on | 
and on the removal of illiteracy b 
pointed by the W. F. E. A. with fune 
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r to those of the standing commit- 
n the respective fields. 
A. PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
In view of the supreme educational 
tance of the first years of childhood, 
sion should be made in every eduea- 
mal system for a type of edueation 
to the needs of that period. 
That such pre-school education 
| be in charge of persons specially 
ed for the purpose in both mental 
hysical ways and should be carried 
hen in special groups in close ¢o 
tion with parents. Publie funds 
d be available for such education 
very encouragement should be given 
search in this field. 


B. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 
That the W. F. E. A. affirms its be- 
n the poteney of Goodwill Day as a 

in creating and fostering an in- 
tional understanding among the 
ren of the world, and that it recom- 
ls that affiliated 
e necessary or desirable national or 
‘ial sanetion for the observance of 


associations secure 


a day from their government and 


ation authorities; and, further, that 
teps be taken in each country to prepare 
or the teachers an outlined program as 
suggestive guide. 
6. That the W. F. E. A., affirms its be- 
that geography, history and _ train- 
in citizenship should be taught not 
from a national point of view but 
also from a modern sociologieal and in- 
tional point of view. 
7. That the W. F. E. A. endorses move- 
ts and committees which establish in- 
tional econtaets among school ehil- 
through correspondence, exchange 
‘hool work and interchange of pupils 
suitable between countries. To 
ote the more economical exchange of 
rials, the W. F. E. A. shall use its 
efforts to secure accommodation in 
iostal rates. 
Ss. That text books for the elementary 
schools of the world be prepared deserip- 
of child life in all lands and setting 
in brief and simple form the best 
each nation has achieved. 
‘. That in view of the fact that it is of 
itmost importance that teachers of 
| nations should themselves possess the 
nternational outlook the World Federa- 


age 
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tion recommends the encouragement of 
special courses in teacher training insti- 
tutions and in Universities and strongly 
recommends to its affiliated 
the promotion of plans for travel and in- 
terchange of teachers, 

C. SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

10. That the W. F. E. A. encourage co- 
operation with affiliated associations in 
the promotion of such aids to education 
as universal biography, visual instruction 
and the use of the motion film partieular- 
ly when of educational and scientifie na- 
ture, literature and language study par- 
ticularly in the modern field, astheties, 
and training for citizenship as possessing 
great potentialities for the development 
of an international outlook. 

11. That the W. F. E. A. prepare a 
statement of the ideals which should ob- 
tain in history and history teaching. Such 
statement should emphasize the necessity 
for an impartial treatment of interna- 
tional intercourse. A frank admission of 
shortcomings should accompany the claim 
of services rendered to the eause of hu- 
man welfare in each country. In pro- 
ceeding from national to world history 
emphasis should be laid upon the prog- 
ress from conflict to conciliation. 

D. HIGHER EDUCATION. 
(Universities). 

12. That resolution 7, 1923, of the W. 
KF. E. A. be amended to read ‘‘That the 

", F. E. A. utilize and advance inquiry 
into Universities in their history, their 
contemporary developments and 
bilities and to investigate the question of 
the establishment of a World Univer- 
sity.’’ 

13. That resolution 4, 1923, be 
to read *‘That the W. F. E. A. enquire 
into the inter-relations and increasing 
unifications of the various fields of know!- 
edge and research and towards the fuller 
and clearer co-ordination of subjects of 
instruction accordingly, with endeavour 
to bring about a greater unification of 
scientific terminology.’’ 

14. That resolution 6, 1923, be amend- 
ed to read: ‘‘That the W. F. E. A, en- 
courage the establishment of a universal 
library office and enquire into methods 
of bibliography and their possible ad- 
vanees. This office may ultimately be 
connected with a World or international 
University.’ 


associations 


possi- 


amended 
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15. That the recommendations of the 
National office of French Universities and 
schools be referred for further study, the 
W. F. E. A. affirming its approval of the 
objects which these resolutions are de- 
signed to obtain in an easier and more 
efficient and a more economical inter- 
change of scholars, whether professors or 
pupils. 

E. INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 

16. This Conference of the W. F. E. A. 
is of the opinion that it is the function of 
teachers to help their pupils to realise 
that the world is a unity, that nations 
and peoples are interdependent, econo- 
mically and otherwise, and that true na- 
tionalism is not inconsistent with true in- 
ternationalism. 

17. That the W. F. E. A. co-operate 
wherever possible with international or- 
ganizations and other organizations pur- 
suing similar aims. 

F. CHARACTER EDUCATION. 

18. That the W. F. E. A. affirms its be- 
lief in the importance of character train- 
ing in education and refers the subject to 
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appropriate committees for future cop. 
sideration in all sections of the F\ 
tion Conferences. 

G. HEALTH EDUCATION. 

19. That the W. F. E. A. refer to 4 
appropriate Committee the detailed ree 
ommendations of the Conference on 
Health Edueation with instructions 1 
earry forward in co-operation with the 
affiliated associations the steps revom- 
mended so far as these may be approved 
by competent authority. The W. I. E 
A. affirms its sense of the importance oj 
the plan presented and affirms its |} elie! 
that health education is the fundamental 
basis of all successful education. 

H. TEACHER TRAINING. 

20. That the W. F. E. A. gather 
collate information upon the systems 
training of teachers in the countries 
resented by delegates to the Confe: 
of 1925 and that such information 
made available to all who desire 
special attention being given to ascer' 
the steps taken to secure the fitness « 
trants to the profession. 


A Bit of Missouri History. 


THE PLATTE PURCHASE 
By Floyd C. Shoemaker, Secretary 
The State Historical Society of Missouri, 
Columbia. 


this week (Sept. 13-19) the Platte Pur- 

chase was added to Missouri and her 
territory made complete. It was on Sep- 
tember 17, 1836 that the Platte Purchase 
Treaty was signed and the six counties 
of Andrew, Atchison, Buchanan, Holt, 
Nodaway, and Platte were added to the 
Mother of States. 

Surely one may well feel proud to be- 
long to what was during the Indian days, 
before it was the illustrious city of St. 
Joseph, before it was Robidoux’s Land- 
ing—the Mecca of steamboat men and 
fur traders—the beginning of the In- 
dian’s Road to Paradise. Here was a soil 
sacred to the red man. What made it 
so? 

The pioneers had it from the Indians 
that here was a holy land, a place of 
peace to which the warring tribes from as 
far west as the Rockies could come to 


Jas EIGHTY-NINE YEARS AGO 


rest, to hunt, to make treaties, to recu- 
perate their sick, to bury their dead, and 
onee a year to hear the prophesies w \:ic! 
as the ice broke up in the Missouri Itiver 
were sighed from its waters by the cat- 
fish and interpreted to the tribes by | 
medicine men. 

This was a rendezvous to which fled the 
shedder of blood; but here also was thie 
resting place of armies, the meeting place 
of diplomats, the parliament of tribal 
rulers, the congress of religions, the haven 
of the desolate, and the beginning of that 
long but pleasant road to the Hanpy 
Hunting Grounds according to Mary 
Alicia Owen, Missouri’s foremost aut |r: 
ity on international folklore. 

In later years the land embraced in the 
treaty was the hunting grounds of the 
Iowas, Saes, and Foxes. Greedy eyes of 
the pale face early fastened on it, so by 
1834-6 more than two hundred families of 
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squatters were already within the bor- 


ders. The Indians themselves saw that 
it was only a matter of time before the 
inevitable white man would have com- 
plete possession. They finally cherished 
the delusive hope that by moving west- 
ward they would at least find a place 
where the white settlers would not dis- 
turb them or their hunting grounds. 
What a sad delusion history proved this 
to be! 

In the summer of 1825 at a regimental 
militia muster on Dale’s farm three miles 
from Liberty, the first definite action was 
taken to obtain the territory for Missouri. 
During a recess for noon luncheon a mass 
meeting was addressed by Andrew S. 
Huvhes, Indian Agent. He urged the 
purchase of the Platte Country and so 
enthusiastically was his suggestion re- 
ceived that a committee was formed on 
the spot to aeceomplish it. On the com- 
mittee was A. W. Doniphan, later ecom- 
mander of the famous expedition into 
Mexico; William T. Wood, later judge of 
the sixth district; David R. Atchison, 
later United States Senator: Peter H. 
Burnett, afterward of California; and 
Edward M. Samuel, later president of 
the Commercial Bank in St. Louis. All 
were residents of Clay County. A me- 
morial was presented to Congress and a 
bill introduced embodving its suggestions 
by Senator Thomas H. Benton who, how- 
ever, gives all credit for the bill’s passage 
to his eolleague Lewis F. Linn, the 
“model senator from Missouri.’’ 

The difficulties were three-fold: first, to 
make larger a state already one of the 
largest; second, to make a treaty with 
Indians to whom the land had just reeent- 
ly been ceded in perpetuity; and third, to 
create new slave territory. However, in 
1836 the bill passed. 

The treaty was concluded at Fort 
Leavenworth between the chiefs of the 
Iowa tribe and the band of the Saes and 
Foxes of the Missouri, and William 
Clark, the superintendent of Indian af- 
fairs. General (Red Head) William 
Clark was a member of the famous Lewis 
and Clark expedition and later became 
Missouri’s last territorial governor. Per- 
haps no white man at the time had a 
fonder place in the hearts of the red 


men. He was at onee feared and loved 
by them. He understood their character 
almost by intuition, could foresee their 
plans and intentions, and was their con- 
stant friend and protector from the im- 
positions of white men. When they were 
all assembled he would advise them to 
make peace with all their neighbors. <A 
part of the life of St. Louis was the 
annual Indian pilgrimage to see ‘‘Red 
Head.’’ 

According to the treaty drawn up by 
Clark the tribes were to move across the 
Missouri to a tract of four hundred see- 
tions and receive a bounty of $7,500. In 
addition the government promised the 
Iowas who were to oceupy the north por- 
tion and the Saes and Foxes who were to 
have the south: 


**Five and three houses; to enclose and 
break up for them 200 aeres of ground; 
to furnish them with a farmer, black- 
smith, schoolmaster, and interpreter as 
long as the President of the United States 
deems proper; to furnish them with such 
agricultural implements as may seem nec- 
essary for five years; to furnish them 
with rations for one year, a ferry boat, 
one hundred cows and ealves, one hun- 
dred stock hogs, five bulls, one mill; and 
the sums of $500 and $400 for moving ex 
pense.’’ 

The territory had one of the largest 
bodies of brown loess soil to be found 
anywhere in the world. Only the Rhine 
valley and portions of the Yangtze valley 
in China rival it. It is a wind-blown soil 
formed by the winds coming from the 
southwest and depositing layer upon 
layer of the choicest of soil materials. 
Little wonder that it was thought of as 
the ‘‘Beginning of the Road to Paradise’’ 
by the red men. On it grew in the wildest 
profusion corn, lush grasses, great for- 
ests, the choicest berries, and the rarest 
of grapes. 

The strip of land was about 100 miles 
long and on an average 15 miles wide, 
and ran north to the Iowa line from Kan- 
sas City and then westward to the Mis- 
souri. The occupation of the new land 
was begun and carried on in breathless 
haste by those whose eyes were riveted 
on an immensely fertile tract. The mad 
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opening of Oklahoma a half century later 
was a repetition of what happened in the 
Platte country. Small wonder then that 
nearly every section was taken up before 
the Indians had removed. 

Weston became one of the leading 
cities of the commonwealth and handled 
hemp than any other center im 
Platte county was a populons 


more 
America. 
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hemp growing area. With the op 
of the Kansas-Nebraska country a 
later many caught the roving spirit 
moved over into the plains country. 
The development of the Platte I 
chase in the span of a single life 
been truly wonderful. It has 
tory. Today no like territory in Am 
has a future more serene and briglit. 


been 


Sources of State Apportioned School Funds. 


N THE BULLETIN ENTITLED ‘‘State 
D schoo Moneys’’ which State Superin- 

tendent Lee issues this year setting out 
in detail the apportionment of the state 
school funds to the various school dis- 
triets of the state and the various other 
uses to which the legislature has appro- 
priated it, he publishes for the first time, 
the detailed sources of this money. 


It is an interesting document showing, 
item by item, the amount of revenue re- 
ceived by the treasurer from July 1, 1924 
to June 30, 1925. Of the total revenue, 
$10,275,674.97, only a little more than 
two millions come from direct property 
tax as is indicated in the item ‘‘County 
Colleetions’’. One-third of this total, 
$3,425,214.32, is the part which goes into 
the publie school fund for distribution 
and one-third of the item ‘‘County Col- 
lections’’ represents the part which the 
property of the state of Missouri con- 
tributes to this total sum for distribution. 


The largest item is that of the ‘‘Income 
Tax’’ and he next largest, after the 
‘County Collections’’ is the ‘‘Corpora- 
tion Franchise Tax’’. One-third of this 
total, together with the interest on state 
school certificates, various unappropri- 
ated balances, and refunds due to errors 
in previous appropriations, bring the 
total amount of funds apportioned this 
year up to $3,808,501.28. Only $2,485,- 
147.68 of this amount is distributed on 
the teacher and attendance quota, the re- 
mainder going to special aids and to ap- 
propriations which the last legislature 
made out of the school fund for the main- 
tainenee of various activities of the De- 
partment of Education. 


Items of Income. 
16,9! 
15,913.99 
225,418.73 
949,785.77 


1,397,30).54 


Notaries 

Fees, Secretary of State .... 

Incorporation Tax 

Inheritance Tax 

Corporation Franchise Tax 

Fees, Public Service Com- 
mission 

Fees, State Auditor 

Department of Finance .... 

Fees, Land Department 

Private Car Tax 

Ice Cream Inspection 

Kee Traffic 

Interest on Deposit 

County Foreign Insurance 
Tax 994.0 

Income Tax 3,645,152 

County Collections 2,323, 749.4 

Hotel Inspection 19,1 

Soft Drink Stamps 69,94 

Fees, Oil Inspection 80,4: 

Fees, Clerk of Supreme 
Court 

Fees, Clerk of St. 
Court of Appeals 

Fees, Clerk of Kansas City 
Court of Appeals 

Fees, Clerk of Springfield 
Court of Appeals 

Fees, Poultry Association 

Fees, Bureau of Labor .... 

Rent of Capitol Stand 

Fees, Board of Agriculture 

Fees, Dairy License 

Express Company Tax 

Fees, Dental Board 

Collection Inheritance T: 

Sale of Old Furniture 

Back Taxes 


Louis 


$10,275,64 
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AN INTENSIVE PROGRAM 
HE STATE DEPARTMENT has or- 
vanized for an intensive educational 
program for the school year of 1925- 
when it will confront the best trained 
ng foree, the best equipped school 
rty and best housed children in the 
y of the state. More than 14,000 
achers attended summer school in Mis- 
i in the summer of 1925. Hundreds 
* them attended school in colleges and 
iniversities in other states. Commensu- 
» with this progress upon the part of 
teachers the Department is taking 
initiative in presenting and placing 
emphasis upon teaching children 
to study. A small bulletin has been 
red and will be placed in the hands 
' the teachers of the Teaching 
children how to study has been strong- 
emphasized in all of the August 
teachers meetings and will receive major 
onsideration in the rural demonstration 
conducted throughout the state 
this school year. This has been done be- 
use it is evident that a large number 
children fail each year because they 
ave not been taught how to study. The 
Department believes that if teachers will 
e due time in the assignment of lessons 
ind teach the children how to study their 
essons the day before the recitation that 
e major portion of difficulties will be 
ved and children will come to class 
adequately prepared. The assign- 
went of a lesson is as important as the 
sson itself and the teacher is teaching 
just as mueh when giving a comprehen- 
‘ive assignment as when conducting any 
rtion of the recitation. 
Rural School Program. 
Quite an adequate force of rural super- 
will devote its attention to the 
rural schools of Missouri this year be- 
ause it is self evident that Missouri’s 
iggest school problem is her rural 
This work will be in charge of 


State. 


chools 


sors 


hoois 


FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR. 
Miss Burke for the Northwest 
Teachers College District who takes the 
place of F. A. Thompson who resigned to 
take the superintendency at Maysville. 
Mrs. Clara Wills, formerly teacher- 
training instructor in the Gallatin 
schools, will do general rural school du- 


Cassie 


ties. 

Miss Cora Morris, been 
teacher-training instructor in the Leban- 
the two years, will 
likewise to general rural school 
duties. persons will conduct de- 
monstration schools and inspect the rural 
schools thereby bettering the opportuni- 
ties offered the children. 

As in the past year Mr, A. F. Elsea will 
be in charge of the rural work of North 
east Missouri and Mr. O. E. MeGee in 
Southeast Missouri. Every effort will be 
put forth to cooperate with county super- 
intendents and rural teachers for making 
this the best year in the rural schools Mis- 


who has 


schools for past 
attend 


These 


on 


sourl has ever had. 


High School Supervision. 


Largely the will be 
followed for carrying on the high school 
work in Missouri. There is no change in 
the requirement for teachers. However, 
the elementary teachers in high 
districts which have no teacher-training 
schools and do not have the elementary 
certificate privilege will render them- 
selves, the boards of edueation and the 
Department of Education a real service 
if they will thoroughly understand that 
the requirements issued from the state of- 
fice two vears ago do not apply to them. 
The Department simply recommended a 
program of education for elementary 
teachers throughout the state, but made 
no requirements upon them whatsoever 
save for elementary teachers in teacher- 
training schools and in schools having 
elementary certificate privilege. 


same program 


school 
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Change In High School Inspector 
Personnel. 

The Department regrets very much the 
loss of S. CG. Richeson who resigned to 
become superintendent at Plattsburg. 
However, his place has been quite ad- 
equately filled by the appointment of 
former Superintendent J. C. Godbey of 
Plattsburg who has a long successful 
eareer as a high school superintendent in 
Northwest Missouri. 

Likewise, the Department regrets the 
loss of R. K. Phelps, high school inspee- 
tor for the Southwest Missouri Teachers 
College district. Mr. Phelps resigned to 
become a representative for one of the 
school book publishing houses. 

The Annual Apportionment. 

The annual apportionment of school 
funds consisting of $3,219,163.35 is com- 
pleted and all the school districts in the 
state should receive the money allotted 
some time during the month of Septem- 
ber. Due to the fact that the amount to 
be apportioned this summer was about a 
million dollars less than it was last sum- 
mer and special aids were larger there 
was but slightly more than eight mills a 
day left to be apportioned on days at- 
tendance in comparison with slightly 
more than two and one-tenths cents a day 
last year. Missouri has before it the 
great problem of obtaining more revenue 
for its publie school system so that ad- 
equate educational facilities can be of- 
fered to every child in the state. 
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Free Textbook Funds. 


The apportionment of the county for. 
eign insurance tax fund which goes fo 
the purchasing of free textbooks in dis. 
tricts having free textbooks has just bee, 
eompleted and slightly more than +1.63 
has been apportioned to each person be. 
tween the ages of six and twenty. This 
is nearly twice as much as was a)j)por- 
tioned for this purpose last year. The 
money goes to each county in the stat 
per person enumerated regardless 6; 
whether any free textbooks are provided 
in the districts. The enumeration of tly 
state this year was 915,039 and 91>,63} 
last year. 


New Publications. 


A syllabus of courses of study in junior 
and senior high schools has been pub. 
lished by the Department and distril 
uted. This contains some excellent 
studies together with objectives set w 
to be obtained in teaching the various 
courses in junior and senior high se} ols 
It must be emphasized that the introddue- 
tion of no subject into a high school cur 
riculum should be made until its intro- 
duction has been thoroughly justified. \ 
subject should be placed in a high schiool 
curriculum unless it meets a need within 
the community. A study set forth in this 
syllabus will be interesting to adminis. 
trators. 


A Review of Glenn Frank’s Editorials In Recent Issues of 
the “Century.” 


OME FOUR years ago I heard Mr. 

Frank, then, and until recently edi- 

tor of the ‘‘Century’’, deliver a com- 
mencement address the subject of which 
was ‘‘The Outlook of Western Civiliza- 
tion’’. I was deeply impressed with the 
vision and wisdom of this young man 
whom Missouri claimed as a native son. 
The boldness with which he declared him- 
self, the carefulness by which he arrived 
at his deductions, the fact that he was not 
of the too numerous ilk who inherit their 
opinions ready-made and spend their lives 
hunting for justifying reasons, the ab- 


sence alike of panicky fear and mauili 
optimism, and the evident sincerity wit) 
which he was attacking the problems 
our times made me feel that I had | 

a man worth listening to and to whion 
the world might well lend thoug 
attention. Since that time I have 
with more than my ordinary interest 
editorials as they have followed in a g 
eral way, and expanded in an illun 
ing fashion, the theme of that commence 
ment address. Frequently have I bee! 
impressed with the thought that they cot 
tained material on which the educatons 





editor 
hunt 


and n 


In t 
liter; ; 


read! 
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} 
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f America ought to be thinking, if they 
were not, and with the desire that Mis- 
souri teachers in particular might read 
them 

Now that Mr. Frank is leaving the edi- 
torial desk and entering the field of 
education as the president of Wisconsin 
University, I surmise with some satisfae- 
tion that he feels his message is primarily 
an educational one to be transmitted to 
the world through the channels of the 
schools. And though he has been writing 
for what he appreciatingly ealls ‘‘the most 
alert-minded and stimulating body of 
readers in the world’’, he has had in the 
back of his head the conviction that his 
thought has a peculiar bearing on edu- 
eation. I am also of the opinion that the 
application of his ideas and 
deals as expressed in these editorials 
was not an unimportant consideration in 
the minds of those who invited him to the 
presideney of the University of Wisconsin. 

In the last three issues of the ‘‘Cen- 
tury’’ Mr. Frank has reviewed his pro- 
nouncements as they have appeared from 
time to time and while this review, neces- 


1) yssible 


. lacks the pungeney of the original 
ials, it is nevertheless a clear state- 


ment of his main ideas. I know that an 
attempt to review a review is a hazardous 
and foolish undertaking but I am im- 
pelled to it by the hope that it may direct 
the attention of those readers of the 
“School and Community’’ who. may have 
ver-looked the July, August and Sep- 
tember numbers of the Century to these 
editorials, and, perhaps cause some to 
hunt out the files in which the original 
nd more complete ones are found. 


The Literature of Despair 

In the July issue Mr. Frank reviews the 
literature of fear that has deluded the 
public since the war, and ex- 
contemporary pessimism under 
three distinet periods: 

‘First, the immediate pre-war period 
which was dominated by a new material- 
ism”? 

He makes the following indictments of 
lis period: In polities there was ‘‘a 
passion for power at any price’’; in busi- 
mess it was ‘‘profits at any price;”’ 


ae 
reading 


amines 


+ 


and 
was dominated by a passion for 
at any price.’’ This trinity of 


‘society 


} 
pleasure 
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**imperialism’’, ‘‘industrialism’’, and ‘‘he- 
donism’’, which we worshiped while pro- 
fessing Christianity, had ‘‘cast over West- 
ern civilization the shadow of bleak and 
barren materialisn’’. ‘‘The fires of civili- 
zation were banked if not burned out.’’ 
‘Little if any discrimination can be made 
between allied, enemy, and neutral peo- 
ples.’’ ‘*We were all in the grip of sor- 
did materialism’”’, 

**Second, the war period which was sus- 
tained by a new idealism’’. 

The holocaust of war shocked us into a 
suddenly invented idealism. 

Our belief in automatic progress caused 
us to think that out of the welter of war 
would evolve the reign of permanent 
peace. ‘‘In the light of the bursting star 
shells we saw the nakedness of our souls 
—our spiritual bankruptey.’’ With the 
desperation of the drowning man who 
grasps at a straw, we believed that ‘‘out 
of the most ruthless war in history would 
come the spiritual regeneration of West- 
ern civilization.’’ But ‘‘the ghost of 
Machiavelli haunted the corridors of many 
foreign offices during the war, and sat as 
an accredited delegate at the peace con- 
ference’’ and ‘‘in the light of Versailles 
and after we now see it was a rather has- 
tily improvised idealism that had many 
of the marks of deathbed repentence.”’ 
Like the two shipwrecked Secotsmen, while 
one was promising the Almighty in prayer 
that they would, if saved, lead a better 
life, the other stopped him with the ad- 
monition, ‘‘go slow, Sandy on the prom- 
ises, I see a ship.’’ Thus was materialism 
disavowed to be succeeded by an uncriti- 
eal idealism which in turn was suddenly 
dropped for materialism. 

‘*Third, the post war period, which has 
been chilled and arrested by a new pessi- 
mism.’’ 

‘As soon as men realized that we had 
won the war but lost the peace, they began 
speculating upon the possible breakdown 
of Western civilization,’’ and hence the 
literature of fear which Mr. Frank after 
analyzing it in a general way classifies as 
follows: 

‘1. The biological fear’’ by which he 
means the fear that we are ‘‘reproducing 
from our less and least fit of human 
stocks rather than from our better and 
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best human stocks.’’ This fear is ex- 
pressed by numerous books such as Stod- 
dard’s ‘‘The Rising Tide of Color’’ and 
Gobineau’s ‘‘The Inequality of the Hu- 
man Races’’, and attested by the wide 
ranging popularity of these and numer- 
ous other books of their kind. 

**2. The psychological fear’? by which 
is meant the fear that the mob mind is 
stifling ‘‘the freedom-loving and creative- 
minded individual on whom we _ have 
hitherto looked as the necessary initiator 
of intellectual and social advance.’’ 

**3. The political fear’’ by which he 
means the fear that democracy is a fail- 
ure. The six counts that Mr. Frank enu- 
merates as dominating skepticism regard- 
ing democracy are: ‘‘First, that in the 
normal run of things democracies do not 
find and put into power their greatest 
men’’. ‘‘Second . that democracy 
will follow a demagogue’s slogan more 
quickly than it will follow established fact 
and sound judgment.’’ ‘‘Third, that de- 
mocracy is equally susceptible of reckless 
revolution and reckless reaction.’’ 
‘*Fourth, that democracy may easily be- 
come as tyrannical as a dictator or a mon- 
arch.’’ ‘Fifth, that democracy finally 
makes for anarchy rather than order, and 
that it dissolves a community into in- 
dividuals and reassembles it in mobs.”’ 
**Sixth that the ethical standards of de- 
mocracy are distinctly lower than the 
ethical standards of its enlightened eciti- 
zens; that democracy puts generosity 
above justice, sympathy above truth, love 
above chastity, and a pliant disposition 
above rigid honesty.’’ 

‘4. The economie fear’’ meaning the 
fear ‘‘that an industrial civilization ear- 
ries about in its own body and in its 
own processes the seeds of its own destrue- 
tion’’; the fear that ‘‘in time it will exalt 
quantity above quality and thus kill the 
soul of the people that aecepts it.’’ 

**5. The historical fear’’, i. e. ‘‘the 
fear that haunts the minds of men whose 
study of history has led them to the con- 
clusion that the life of nations and eivili- 
zations moves in eycles through 
birth, babyhood, radiant youth, middle 
life, old age, and death.”’ 

‘*6. The administrative fear’’—‘‘the 
fear that the bigness and complexity of 
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the modern world have outstripp 
existing administrative capacity 
race.”’ 

‘*7. The moral fear’’ by which he 
the fear that ‘‘the present generat 
renounced allegiance to all whi 
standards of thought and conduet 
quite definitely on the 
adrift, without rudder or compass 

Mr. Frank does not suggest boo! 
each of these fears has inspired 1) 
suggest ‘‘that most of the pessimist 
ing about the future of Western 
zation has been inspired by these 
The striking conclusion of the wh 
ter is that there is a demand on t! 
of the publie for this kind of lit 
and that being afraid it naturally 
for the books that ‘‘ promise to shoy 
specific things it must fear.’’ 

However, the editor of the Cent 
lieves that ‘‘side by side with th: 
ature of despair is an even more 
eant literature of hope.’’ This 
theme of his thought in the Augu 
torial. 


loose, l} 


The Literature of Hope 

After reviewing his previous stat 
regarding the literature of desp 
the reason that the ‘‘literature o 
arises out of the same fields of 1 
and experience which have provid 
soil for the literature of despair’ 
Frank proceeds to outline the 
phase of his grounds for hope. 
‘*Personally, I believe that all o! 
fears, with the possible exception 
historical fear, rest upon indisp 
grounds; I believe that we shall 
tably enter a new dark ages 
less we begin with a decent 
to remove the legitimate 
these fears.”’ 

We have little to hope for fro: 
mooning optimist’’. These 
leaders may do something toward 
the despair of the new dark ages 
only social engineers can usher in 
renaissanee.’’ The writer would 
us distinguish between the literat 
hope and the literature of optimis! 

We need not look for the renaiss: 
come out of war. The World W 
proved the fallacy of this hope to 
thinking man. 


pro. 


vroun 


‘social 





Responsible thinkers must 
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that the war set us back spiritually 
t ahead; and that this is true even 
n the non-combatant portion of the 
The 

has no rela- 
of spiritual renewal 
much 


tion than among the soldiers. 
ture of hope 
to the promise 

as bandied 

during the war.”’ 

from the eontributions from the 

ilists is to help toward a 
- world. 

from blind credulity sometimes dig- 


about with so 


come 


by the endearing name ‘*faith’’ are 
look for a valid contribution to a 
fe of civilization. Spiritually it sig- 
ittle whether man was created in 
quick minutes or in many millions 
w vears.”?’ Mr. Frank conceives 
nti-modern movement not the ad 
of a conquering host, but the fitful 
¢ of an old order on its death- 
While honestly admittine that 
scientists, through their sterile dog- 
nsupported by their own researches, 
robbed life of its meaning and helped 
ing the present anti-science move- 
down upon their heads, Mr. Frank 


ks that this ‘‘indeecent seuffle will not 


ihute anything to our literature of 
in, ‘fa realistic literature of hope 
» connection with the exploded myth 
If it is a ques- 
the other 


tomatie progress. ’’ 
f drifting the drift is in 


tion. We are the arehiteets of our 


future, not doomed to famine 
stilenee, nor wafted on flowery beds 
hanniness. health, peace and 
‘‘The blind believer in prog- 
is no eontribution to make to our 


war, 


se to 


ture of hone.’’ 


t what is the literature of hope? As 


is an ineoordinated 
of the materials of modern knowl- 
‘new ideas. new idealism. and new 


tual values that have been thrown up 


produets of the scienees, the phi- 
hies, and practical adventures of the 
n mind, which, if we had the wit 
ill and teehnie to use intelligently 
rearing of our families. the admin- 
and the running 
pro- 
new 
new 


¢ of our schools, 
industries and 
the door to a 
the door to a 


r governments, 
ns, might elese 


ages and open 


aissanee. : 
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The use of this new knowledge will 
mean a rebirth to Western civilization and 
failure to use it will mean its continued 
dying and its final death. 

The finding and formulation of this 
literature of hope, which must be the em- 
bodiment and popular expression of the 
best of human knowledge, is the task of 
the leadership of the next half century. 
The consideration of this phase of the 
problem takes us to his final editorial in 
the September issue of the **Century’’. 


Engineers of a New Renaissance. 
The New Encyclopedists. Mr. Frank 
suggests that “‘we need*to have done for 


modern knowledge something analogous 


to what Diderot and the Eneyclopedists 
did in the eighteenth century . . . go, 
With conscientious care, through the find- 


ings of modern biology, psychology, an- 
thropology, experimental ethies, genetics, 
economies, sociology, chemistry phy sies,”’ 
and the whole gamut of modern knowl- 
edge, reducing to understandible terms 
the contributions which they offer to the 
future. The ideas buried under the jargon 
of science, unused in the laboratories, 
locked in technical brochures, and 
sessed as private luxuries by the sophisti- 
cated may be and should be made intelli- 
gvible to the average man. Mr. Frank is 
not unmindful of the difficulties that lie 
in the way of doing this, but believes that 
they are not insurmountable. 
Answering the question as to the finding 
of men and women who are equal to this 
task of social leadership, he says: *‘Here 
and yonder, inside and outside our uni- 
versities and institutions of research, there 
are unusual scholars who combine the bur- 
rowing qualities of the mole with the 
is from 


pos- 


singing qualities of the lark. It 
the ranks of these scholar-geniuses that 
we must draw the leaders of the New En- 
evelopedists. Such men will, of course 
know how to make use of good minds and 
facile pens that lie outside the ranks of 
professional scholarship’’. They will 
know how to coordinate and organize the 
work of the specialists. 

In the following I what may 
and I hope is, an idea that President Frank 
is taking with him into a great university 
with the conviction that it can be done and 
that he will attempt its doing; he says: 


see he, 
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“*T should like to see some great publish- 
ing house or some great university spon- 
sor such an enterprise, for, despite the 
almost insurperable difficulties that lie in 
its way, I cannot but believe that victories 
of intelligence will be insecure, liable to 
periodic defeats by strange revivals of 
obseurantism, until . . . we match 
the evangelism of superstition by an equal- 
ly earnest evangelism of scholarship.’’ 
The fading editor and blossoming edu- 
eator does not minimize ‘‘The Role of Re- 
ligion in Renaissanee.’’ On the contrary, 
he is convinced ‘‘that any renaissance or 
renewal that is to mean more than the 
mere reéstablishment of the old order of 
things under new names must be, in the 
deepest sense of the word, a religious 
movement.’ 
that ‘‘there has never been a single great 
revolution that has not had its source 
outside of material interests. . . The 
true instrument of the progress of the 
peoples is to be sought in the moral fac- 
tor.’’ The material things that he has 
suggested should become the common 


property of society, to be used and prac- 


ticed by society as a whole, are not in 
themselves to be a new religion but they 
are to be the new materials with which 
the really great spiritual leadership must 
work. ‘‘Science’’ he says, ‘‘has thrown 
up a vast mass of religious raw materials 
that are waiting to be used by a religious 
leadership that can recognize religious 
values even when they are unlabeled.’’ 


D. W. Clayton, for four years in the State 
Department of Education, during the terms of 
Superintendents Gass, and Lamkin, for some 
time Director of War savings for this Federal 
Reserve District, and lately superintendent of 
schools at Aurora, Missouri. Has accepted a 
position with Little, Brown and Company of 
Boston. He will represent these publishers in 
the Middle Western States. 


R. K. Phelps, for the past two years Inspec- 
tor of High Schools in the State Department 
of Education has resigned that position to be- 
come the representative of the Macmillan Pub- 
lishing Company in Southwest Missouri. In 
this work he succeeds Mr. O. P. Keller who 


With Mazzini he recognizes 
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Science alone is as helpless in the strug. 
gle for a better world as is mere eniotiop. 
alism. Seience, per se, is ‘‘neither 
nor immoral, but unmoral’’—eapa! 
being put to either a good or a ba 
It is the business of the religious |, 
ship to see to it that ‘‘the results of s 
in all fields are used for high ends.’ 
ing his editorial, and his career 
capacity of editor of a great maze 
he quotes Dean Inge. 

‘The spiritual integration of s 
must be illuminated by the dry lig 
science, and warmed by the rays of 
ism, a white light but not cold. And 
ism must be compacted as a religion. for 
it is the function of religion to prevent 
the fruits of the flowering times of the 
spirit from being lost.’’ 

Is it beyond propriety or reason to ven. 
ture the suggestion and the hope that (len 
Frank may turn out to be the ‘‘Ring- 
master of Specialists’’, the Colonel 
thals of the ‘‘Engineers of a New 
naissanee’’? But the purpose of 
effort is not to prophesy, not even to pre- 
sent the thoughts of Mr. Frank, 
initiate an interest that will lead y 
a reading of his editorials in the July 
gust and September issues of the 
tury’’, for I believe that their educati 
implications are enormous and that 
present to teachers a real challenge to 
faith in the efficacy of education whi 


should be within us. 
if, J. 


has been promoted to the Chicago Offi 
charge of the sale of the Company’s high s 
texts. 


Doctor Roy Ivan Johnson, for the pas! 
years Professor of English and head oi 
department in Stephens Junior Colleg 
Women at Columbia, Mo., has accept 
position in the Bureau of Research « 
Public Schools of St. Louis. Before comi 
Stephens College Doctor Johnson was a t 
in a Junior College in Kansas City and s 
as President of the Teachers Council oi 
city, in which capacity he did an outsta 
piece of work in connection with the sec 
of salary raises for the teachers. 
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NEW WORKERS IN THE STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 


Superintendent Chas. A. Lee has ap- 
the following people to positions in his 


: Miss Cora E. Morris, Miss Cassie Burke, 


rs. Clara E. Wills to be Supervisors of 
School Work and Mr. J. C. Godbey to 
pector of High Schools in the North- 


Missouri Teachers College District. 








Miss Cora Morris 


Cora E. Morris received her elementary 
on in the schools of Greene County, her 
gree in Education at the Southwest Mis- 


leachers College and has done graduate 
in education at the University of Mis- 


teaching experience consists of having 
seven years in the rural schools of 
County, serving the schools of Bois 


and Willard, respectively, as superintend- 


two years each, and working four years 


banon, first as principal of the high school 
eacher-training Instructor and for the last 


' 


ears as Teacher-Training Instructor and 
of Girls. Her home is in Lamar, Mis- 


Cassie Burke’s home is in Albany Mis- 
ind there she received her elementary 
h school education. She is a graduate of 
dical College at Fulton and of the Cen- 
issouri State Teachers College at War- 














Miss Cassie Burke 


rensburg. For the past two summers she has 
taken graduate work at the Teachers College 
in Columbia University, New York. 

Miss Burke comes into the State Department 
from the position of Teacher-Training Instruc- 
tor at Ridgeway, Mo. She has served as teach- 
er in the high school at Lamar, Colo., and for 
eight years in the high school of her home town. 
She has had two years of experience as a rural 
teacher in Gentry County. 


Mrs. Clara Wills received her B.S. degree 
from the Southwest Missouri State Teachers 
College at Springfield in 1917 having done some 
of her college work at M. U. Since then she 
has spent the summers of 1923 and 1925 at 
work on her M.A. degree in Teachers College 
of Columbia University, New York 

For a number of years she taught in the 
grades and high school of Lamar, Missouri. 
As Instructor in Teacher-Training she has two 
vears of experience in the schools of Marsh- 
field, Mo., and seven years at Gallatin where in 
addition to her teacher-training work she 
served as high school principal. She served one 
vear as assistant in the English department in 
the Teachers College at Springfield. She re- 
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Miss Clara Wills Mr. J. C. Godbey 
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priation for new books by making those in use last longer. 
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her position at Gallatin to accept the that time he has done graduate work in both 
1 the State Department of Education. the University of Missouri and the University 
J. C. Godbey was graduated from the of Kansas, receiving his M.A. degree from 
Missouri Teachers College in 1910 and the latter institution. 

e University of Missouri in 1917. Since His teaching experience comprises rural 
school work in Cooper County and the super- 
intendencies of several towns, ali in Missouri, 
nn . the immediate position held before coming into 
leaching How to Read the State Seances being that of Senesie- 
tendent of Plattsburg, which position he had 


and occupied for several years. 


What to Read 
HERBERT E. DAY NEW HEAD OF 
The Kendall Readers SCHOOL FOR DEAF AT FULTON. 


Herbert E. Day one of America’s most out- 
standing men in the field of education for the 
Seasons. deaf has been chosen as president of the Mis- 
ond —Good Stories of the Good souri School for the Deaf at Fulton and will 
Times Club. assume his duties there on September 15th. 
Mr. Day is a New Englander by birth but has 
and Riddles. spent much of his life in the South. He is a 
rth —Stories of Heroism and Phys- graduate of Brown University, has studied in 
ical Courage. the University of California, and has completed 
h —Stories of Chivalry and Knight- his work for the Ph.D. Degree in George Wash- 
hood. ington University Several ric s 
 cibiiiiees sik Uinets Dime ng iversity. Several summer courses 
nth —The Literature of Power rath- 
er than the Literature of of Harvard and Cornell. 
Knowledge. 
Eighth Reading for Inspiration as well 
as for Information. 0 N EY LOANED TO 
Study Helps and Silent Reading Projects TEACHERS 
and school executives in any part of 


the country for any worthy purpose. 
$50 up. Reasonable charges. No 
D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY salary assignment. Pay back month- 
ly. Write for details. . 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, Illinois Teachers’ National Loan Organization 
146-48 Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 


TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
im vocational fields. No we my An school positions. Fill the better 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ODEON BLDG.. ST. LOUIS.M9 











rimer —Continued Stories. 
rst —Related Stories for the Four 





rd —Fables, Fairy Stories, Rhymes 


have been taken by Dr. Day in the Universities 















































MAKE YOUR TEACHING MORE EFFECTIVE by using: Sharp's English Exercises for the High School: 
Sharp’s English Exercises for the Eighth Grade; Mangan’s Science Note Books—Chemistry, Physics & 
General Science; The Test and Study Spelling Tablet. 
Each of the above is a better value for the pupil. Complete line of administrative material, Elementary 
nd High School Recerds, ete. Write for samples and catalog. 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 
Webster Groves. Ma, 

















GOOD BOOKS FOR GOOD TEACHERS 
—MISSOURI READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading . . Nila B. Smith 


Edueation of Gifted Children .... . . . Lulu M Stedman 








WorLD Book ComMPANY 2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago 
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In his chosen field of work he has served the 
California School for the Deaf as supervisor of 
boys, for four years he was with the Kentucky 
School for the Deaf and for many years was 
full professor in the Gallaudet College, his chief 
interest being in the department of English. 
For four years he served as Secretary or As- 
sistant Secretary of the Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf and as such has edited 
the Proceedings of this convention. During the 
past year Dr. Day has been making a survey of 
typical schools for the deaf under the direction 
of the National Research Council a committee 





Contemporary Verse, edited with a prologue 
and notes, by A. Marion Merril, former 
head of English Department, Somerville 
High School, and Grace E. W. Sprague, 
head of English Department, Somerville 
High School. Pages 326 plus xxx. Pub- 
lished by Little, Brown and Company. List 
Price $1.25. 

Numerous as are the collections of contem- 
porary verse there is none too many so long 
as such a one as this can be produced. Con- 
taining some one-hundred twenty-five poems 
from the pens of thirty-four authors all but 
seven of whom are Americans, it presents a 
pleasing Variety of such poems as will impress 
the student beginning the study of poetry with 
the fact that poetry is not something that be- 
longs only to the dead past but to the living 
present as well. 

The book contains a brief introduction to the 
study of poetry which sets forth the principles 
of rhythm, rhyme, meter, musical sounds and 
various poetic forms. ‘Suggestions for the use 
of the book’ emphasize the value of reading 
aloud to bring out the full appreciation of the 
musical quality. The biographical notes and 
exercises are all that could be desired in a work 
of this size. 

Teachers of poetry will appreciate it first for 
the rich quality of the poems it contains, and 
the broad and representative view that it gives 
of contemporary verse and secondly for the 
valuable notes and suggestions which will aid in 
its study and teaching. 

Visiting the Teacher at Work, Case Studies of 
Directed Teaching, by C. H. Anderson, As- 
sistant State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for Wisconsin, A. S. Barr, assist- 
ant professor of education University of 
Wisconsin and Maybell G. Bush, supervisor 
of elementary grades in the Wisconsin de- 
partment of Public Instruction. Edited by 
A. S. Barr and William H. Burton for the 
“Appleton Series of Supervision and In- 
struction.” Pages 382 plus xvii. Published 
by D. Appleton and Company. 

While the book is written primarily for guid- 
ance and help to superintendents, principals and 
supervisors its chief value may turn out to be 


of the American Academy of Science, 
forty-three such schools in all parts 
United States. 


He is a member of the Phi Delta The 
ternity and a charter member of the § 
men’s club; he also belongs to the Cosm« 
of Washington, and the Brown Universit) 
He is a Trustee of the Southern Ind 
Educational Association. 

Mrs. Day is also interested in work 
ceaf having taught in the Kentucky Schx 
the Deaf for seven years. 


in the practical assistance it offers to the 
room teacher in analyzing, evaluating a1 
proving her own work. It deals specificall; 
cretely and by cases with such proble: 
how to visit the classroom, what to lo 
how to diagnose what you find; what to s 
the teacher and how to say it in order to 
about the improvement of teaching, and h 
plan remedial programs. The authors ha 
forth in a strikingly clear way many g 
principles for which the ordinary sup: 
often yearns, and vainly seeks. The sup: 
who depends entirely on vagaries of “g 
spirit,” “atmosphere,” and “morale” wil 
much stimulation in the pages of this 
though comfort may be sadly lacking. 


The Visiting Teacher Movement, with special 

reference to administrative relatior 

By Julius John Oppenheimer, Ph.D., 

of the Faculty, Stephens Junior Coll 

Women. Second Edition, reprinted i 

Public Education Association of the 
New York by the Joint Committ 

Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 

206. Price 75 cents. 

In this book Dean Oppenheimer giv: 
history of the visiting teacher movement i: 
ing its origin, adoption, and expansion. 
social, economic, philosophic, and scientific 
sons for it are dealt with. The method 
administration; the work and qualificati: 
the visiting teacher; case stories illustrati: 
kinds of questions and problems handle 
the service that was rendered in each ca 
presented. As the visiting teacher mov 
has in many places proved its value and d 
strated its need so has Doctor Oppenhei 
book given to the school administrator a: 
visiting teachers throughout the cou 
clearer idea of the function and admi: 
tion of the visiting teacher. 


The Laws of Health and How to Teach Them, 
by Charles-Edward Amory Winslow, Dr 
Ph.D., Professor of Health, Yale School oi 
Medicine and Pauline Brooks Williamsot 
State Rural Supervisor in Charge of Healt! 
Work, Virginia. Pages 354 plus xiv. 
lished by Charles E. Merril Company 

More and more are teachers, administ 
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mmunities realizing the value of health 
RY yn. It is said on good authority and not 

ted that enough facts are known regard- 
proper care of the body, the nature of 
_and the laws of health to materially in- 
the length of life and the efficiency of 
ople, were that knowledge general and 
lly applied. If this is the case it is 
the duty of society to do all in its power 
se and establish the necessary health in- 
ion, habits, and conscience. This book 




















STEPHENS butter 
A Junior College for Women 


Offers an up-to-date pro- 
eram for the education of 
young women. 
Superior instruc- 
tion in all regular 


college departments 
and in fine arts. 


‘or eatalog and views address: 


President J. M. Wood, 
Columbia, Missouri 























THIS COUPON 


STATE LOAN ©0. 
Second Floor, Hippee Big 
Des Moines, lowa 


Genuiemen Please send 
folder describing your loan- 
ing service to me, free of 
any obligation. 


| coupon to “Loan 
quarters for 
vers” and learn 
this popular and 
rnified loaning serv- 
which enables you 
rrow $25 to $100 
ithout an indorser, 
n absolute confidence 
nd on a convenient 
payment plan. Su- 
rvised by State of Iowa. Mail the coupon now. 














EXCELLENT LIBRARY Books 


Be sure to include these 
fine books in your next 


order for library books. 


In FABLELAND, Serl 
Stories OF Our Ho.ipays, Horsford 


PROGRESSIVE ROAD TO SILENT READING, Bk. IV, 
Ettinger, Shimer & O’Regan 


Lest We Forcet (World War Stories), 
Thompson & Bigwood 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH, Book II, Conn-Holt 
AROUND THE Wor Lp, Book I, Carroll 
AROUND THE Wor Lp, Book III, Carroll 
AROUND THE Wor LD, Book IV, Carroll 

IN STORELAND, Hf"ells-Cushman 

Let’s Act, Sntt-Goldberg 


HEALTH For Every Day, Bigelow & Broad- 
hurst 


Biue Birp FoR CHILDREN, Maeterlinck 

Wuere Our History Was Mape, Book 1, 
Faris 

WHerE Our History Was MaApe, Book 2, 
Faris 

Wokr_p AND Its Peopie, Book 5 

THE Mareriats oF Reapinc, UAl 


RuRAL SCHOOL MANAGEMENT, Wilkinson 
Order from 
E. M. CARTER, 
Sec’y. Reading Circle, 
Columbia, Mo. 
SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


221 E. 20th St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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is a worthy effort to give this information to the 
teacher and to show her how to transmit it in a 
vital, effective way to the children whom she in- 
structs. 


School History of the American People by 
Charles L. Robbins in collaboration with 
Elmer Green. Illustrated. Pages 606 plus 
xxxiv. Published by World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York. 
Price $1.72. 





University President 


Offers 





you a professional certificate, 

diploma or degree by syste- 

matic home study. You can 

earn your way on the Co-oper- 

LouisWm.Rapeer ative Plan in Day or Night 

S.B., A.M., Ph.D. classes at the University. Tell 

L.D. us your educational problem 

PRESIDENT and secure expert advice on 

(Former head of completing your education. 

Dept. of Educa- Special provisions for those 

tion at Pennsyl- handicapped by failure to com- 
vania State Col- plete high school or college. 

lege.) 200 Home Study subjects for 

General Culture, Business Success and the Profes- 

sions. Colleges of Business Administration, Liberal 

Arts, Law, Teaching and Graduate Work. Expert 

instructors of the U. S. Gov’t. Write for FREE 


eatalog to Dept. I-705. 


RESEARCH os ta 
WASHINGTON, D. 














The following of our publication 
that have been adopted by the Mis 
souri State Reading Circle will prov 
of interest to you— 


LANGUAGE TRAINING, Bryce 
A Teacher’s Handbook. An invaluable aid 
the teaching of language in the prim 
grades. 


THAT’S WHY STORIES, Bryce 
For second and third grade reading. | 
trated in color. Cloth binding, 180 pages 


GOOD TIMES STORIES: 


GOOD TIMES ON THE FARM, by E. F: 
Cox Dietz. For grades one and two. 
simple words it presents a few of the fur 
mental facts of farming while telling 
story of a little boy and girl in the count 


THE LOST MONKEY, by Lucia Webster R 


For grades one and two. An interesting : 
amusing story of two children and of 

pranks played by a new pet they acquired 
GOOD TIMES IN THE WOODS, by D. Lar 
For grades five to eight. A story of the nm 
woods, interesting and informational. | 
scouts and girl scouts and other children 
grades five to eight will greatly enjoy it 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
623 South Wabash Avenue Chicaz: 


























THE BEST OF READING 
FOR ALL GRADES 





MERRILL’S ENGLISH TEXTS 


Sixty-four large-type editions, including 
the standard high school classics, and new 
titles, now needed by modern schools, and 
not found on other lists. 


THE STUDY READERS 
(Walker-Parkman) 


Three new Intermediate Grade Readers, 
employing new methods for teaching the 
definite habits of efficient reading and 
study. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY 
New York Atlanta Chicago 

















History and 





Civics Teachers 
Send for Your C 


A complete t« 
book of methods { 
teaching citizens 
through Curr 
Events. 





The book contains: 
I. The purpose of Current Events teachin 
Il. Selecting the Current Events text. 
III. Simple and effective methods. 
IV. Holding pupils’ interest. 
V. The socialized recitation. 
VI. Debates, games and contests. 
Sent free to principals and teachers of Hist: 
Civics and Current Events. Use the blank be 
Price to others, twenty-five cents. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc. 
Columbus, Ohio 





AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, INC. 
Dept. 27, Columbus, Ohio 
Please send me a free copy of your new lx 
“The Teaching of Current Events.” I enc! 
four cents in stamps to cover mailing costs. 
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at were the conditions which made it Without sacrificing anything of the national 
le that some one—if not Columbus, then viewpoint the author appears to have been par- 
r—would discover the New World?” ticularly successful in selecting and presenting 
s the problem by which the author intro- his material so as to give the student a world 
the student to the study of American His- point of view in American Historv. 

nd this underlying idea of setting up 
ms for the pupil to study and to find the 
r to in the text is characteristic of the The Greatest Picture 
method. The carrying out of this idea Value Ever Offered 


en accomplished with remarkable skill 90 Beautiful and Accurate Color Prints, $2.00 
examining the book one feels that the Described and arranged as a course in Picture 
Study by Albert W. Heckman, Instructor in Fine 


who is fortunate enough to have this Arts, Teachers College Columbia University. Sent 
a guide will emerge from his grade or on approval. No money in advance if ordered by 
high schools years with more than a school. Ba : 
ial smattering of isolated facts of Ameri- eenentd tite tt Ga ae ee York City 
istory. 


























a Ne Denver office enrolls only Normal and College graduates. 
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ROCKY IVT TEACHERS ( Portland, Ore.. N. W. Bank Bide. 
AGENCY) f Branch Agencies: ) Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exch. 

410 U.S. Nar. BANK BLOG Denver. CoLo Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 








THREE CATALOGS—BUY EVERYTHING FROM ONE 
HOUSE 


—————Catalog “A” Kinderzarten & Primary 

Catalog “C” General Supplies 

Catalog for Rural Schools (New) 
Ali or any of these sent to you or your friend anywhere in above territory upon 
receipt of postcard or return of this advertisement. 


HOOVER BROTHERS 


Faithful and efficient for twenty-five years. s 
Kansas City, Missouri 











922 Oak Street 














RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 
PUBLICATIONS OF A. FLANAGAN Company, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 
Favorite Tales for Story Telling 
Indian Nature Myths—Cowles .. 

Children of Mother Goose d Just Stories—Klinginsmith 


rownie Primer—Banta 
isy Little Brownies 


Cotton Tail Primer—Smith d Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon 
iries of the Nine Hills -48 Little White Chief—Nida 
Fairy Babies Myths from Many Lands 
awk Eye, An Indian Story , Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles 
ly, Pely Book—Smith d Great American Industries Series— 
ree Little Cottontails Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau 
lwo Little Indians—Maquire d Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... 
\mong the Giants—Neher ¢ Vol. III Manufactures—Rocheleau 
sunny and Bear Book—Smith Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau 
ild’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson Vol. V Farm Animals and Farm Crops— 
iry Tales of Long Ago—Cowles 48 ~ Nida 
Order these books from y 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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The illustrations have delightful freshness 
about them, having been selected, for the earlier 
part of our history particularly, from the his- 
torical paintings of those artists who have put 
the most of history and American sentiment into 
their work. The author has not been above 
appropriating occasionally from moving picture 
films those scenes which so effectively portray 
historical movements. 


The Adolescent Girl, A Book for Parents and 
Teachers, by Winifred Richmond, Ph.D., 
Psychologist, Government Hospital for the 
Insane, Washington, D. C. Pages 212 plus 
xiv. Published by The MacMillan Com- 


pany. 


Every 

+ should have a_copy 

of the Dobson-Evans 

catalogue of school sup- 

plies. It contains every- 

thing that is needed to 

make teaching pleasant and easy. 

The Dobson-Evans catalogue tells 

you where to get the things you 

want for your school room. fe gives 

you new ideas. Send for your free 
copy today. 

THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 

Degt. E Columbus Ohio 
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new zeal with which to meet them. 
For each class-room project there is a 
especially designed GOLD MEDAL product 
Each is a real educational tool for achieve 
ment. 
For Primary Grades: 
CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 
For Intermediate and Upper Grades: 
PERMA Pressed Crayons 
For All Grades: 





ARTISTA Water Colors 
Blackboard Crayons 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks 


Our Art Service Bureau will help yo 
to select the right material for your grac 
and art problems. 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


41 East 42™ Street New York, N.Y. 


Makers of the best-known Crayons in the world 


School Begins Again 
OR both teacher and child, the yea: 
starts with new problems to face, an 

















TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


1020 McGee, Kansas City, Mo. 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies 
At least two years college training 
required. 
Free Enrolment 
J. A. DEVLIN, Mer. 




















Burroughs 


Quality 


Burroughs Adding Machines were never | 
simply to sell but, first of all to do their w 
perfectly ; then they were made to last indefin 
—then of course their sale could not be stopp« 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan. 

















PRACTICAL 
PRQUECTS 


LAER LAE 


of work. 








GAIL CALMERTON 























Adopted for Missouri Teachers’ Reading Circle 1925-1926 
PRACTICAL PROJECTS, PLAYS AND GAMES 


For Primary Teachers 


By Gail Calmertony formerly Supervisor of Elementary Instruction, For! 
Wayne (Ind.) Publie Schools. 
There are altogether 34 lesson projects, 44 Educative Gam 
including Phonetic Games, Number Games, Language Games, etc. Clot 
192 pages with 50 illustrations from photographs and drawings. Pr 
$1.20 per copy, postpaid. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


Combines the spirit of play with the sp 


PUBLISHERS, 17 East 23rd St., Chicago 
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book should be a help to teachers who 
sincere desire to accord to the girl the 
» of understanding which she needs and 
s essential to the guidance of her foot- 
»ward worthy ideals. Dr. Richmond has 
ed material which is the outcome of a 
xperience and a scientific and sympa- 
ttitude toward her problem. The chap- 
lings are: The Adolescent Girl in Earlier 
Puberty, The Abnormal Girl, The Delin- 
yent Girl, The Normal Girl, Training and Edu- 
catiol 
Readings in Literature, Volume Two, by Ernest 
{anes and Martha Jane McCoy, Instruc- 
tors in English, the University High School 
of the University of Chicago. Pages 535 
plus xvi. Published by the MacMillan 
Company. 
second volume of the series of “Read- 
Literature” deals with the Essay and 
ric Poetry. Mechanically it is a delight. 
lection of essays and lyrics which it pre- 


oat ee op 


New Words such as broadcast, realtor, 
Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, 


trade acceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 
New Gazetteer including new census 
figures in the United States and in all the great 
powers. Also changes in spelling of thousands 
of place names due to changes in the official 
languages of many parts of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Copyright 1924. 

Why not suggest to your principal or superin- 
tendent that a copy of this “Supreme 
Authority” be supplied for your school? 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


Write 

for | elps 

in Teaching 
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Dictionary 
FREE 











In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You Want 
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SERVICE 
PRICE 








Patented. 
Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 




















NATURE STUDY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
(Craig) 
This set of books affords organized material 
forcefully put in faultless diction. 
Send for the complete set of four readers. Price 
$3.04. With the outline for teaching $3.44. 
IN THE OPEN AIR 
Nature Study by Seasons (Dorland) 
In an interesting style the author has recorded his 
observations covering a number of years of active 
out-door life. In addition to this the book gives 
some of the best nature study literature extant. 
Price prepaid. $1.20 
NATURE STUDY LESSONS—BIRD STUDIES 
(Cornish 
A Teacher's Book on Birds. Postpaid $1.25 
OUR COMMON BIRDS (Hamilton) 

A delightful book for only 50c 
ECONOMIC GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES By A. H. Dixon. 

This book will interest the teacher, the general 
reader and the pupil. It deals with live problems. 
Prepaid $2.00 








CARPENTER’S WORLD TRAVELS 
Twelve volumes of the best geographical material. 
Complete, Authentic, Instructive. Written since 
the World War. Last volume was completed just 
before the author’s death. These books should 
not be confused with his older books, his Geo- 
graphical Readers. : 
All of the above books are on the Reading 
Circle List. Buy them from 

FE. M. CARTER, Secretary, 

Columbia, Mo 
or from 
McIndoo Publishing Company 


Kansas City, Mo. 
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sents for study should please the teacher who 
likes freshness of material and who does not 
want to sacrifice quality, dignity or standards 
for it. The appendices contains suggestions to 
help the pupil. The manual which the authors 
have prepared for the aid of the teacher furnish 
a stimulation which should improve the teach- 
ing of the English course. 


The Making of America, by Grace Vollintine, 
Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. Illus- 
trated by Frederick N. Wilson. Pages 270 
plus ix. Published by Ginn and Company. 
Price 96 cents. 

The author sheds light on present day con- 
ditions by showing how Americans evolved from 
the welding of Old World races, the influences 
that brought them to our land, and that di- 
rected their future movements. 

The material is presented in chronological 
form and with such a unity as to make of the 
book a continuous nariative. 


The Field-Martin Primer, by Walter Taylor 
Field and Katharine Martin. Published by 
Ginn and Company. 

Large type, beautiful illustrations, and a rich 
content in which every child has a glowing in- 
terest are some of the most obvious attractions 
of the primer. The pedagogic and psychologic 
virtues of short lines, frequent repetition of 
words, exercises in phonetics, and word build- 
ing are apparent upon a more thorough exam- 
ination. 








New and Distinctive Books 
for 


Fall Classes 


The Psychology of Skill. By Dr. W. F. Book, 
Professor of Psychology, Indiana University $2.00 
Learning to Typewrite. By Dr. W. F. Book. 
Discusses the psychology of skill and the laws 
that govern its acquisition in every field, 
and presents the results of a detailed, scien- 
tific analysis of the processes involved in 
the learning of typewriting 

Making the Business Speech Effective. By 
Harry Collins Spillman. A manual of prac- 
tical suggestions for speech making, with 
outlines and analyses of speech materials $3.00 
Figure Construction. By Alon Bement, Di- 
rector, Art Institute, Baltimore, Maryland. 

A textbook designed to meet the needs of high 
school and college students who cannot reach 

life classes. $2.50 
Outlines in Dictionary Study. By Anna L. 
Rice. A _ series of outlines for the use of 
teachers in grades 5 to 8. $ .60 
Some Observations on Secondary Commercial 
Education. By Arnon Wallace Welch. De- 
fines the objectives and aims in commercial 
education. Designed to give perspective to 

the entire field of secondary commercial 
education and to develop point of view $1.00 net 


$2.80 





THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago Boston San Francisco 


London 


New York 








CONTEMPORARY VERSE 


A collection of poems covering the pr 
college-entrance requirement, edited and 
notated by A. MARION MERRILL 
GRACE E. W. SPRAGUE of the Somer: 
Massachusetts, High School. 


In this very modern anthology the 
college requirement in contemporary 
is fully covered, and there is enough ¢ 
material to meet the needs of classes in 
ondary schools that do more than the 
quired work in this new and _ fascina 


field. 


The poems in this book have been t 
oughly tried out in the classroom, and ap 
keenly to pupils of the high-school 
Others of high merit did not meet this 
and have been excluded. 


Tue Nores ARE BrigeF BUT ADEQUATE 
THERE ARE ForTY-NINE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Mailing-Price. . . .$1.25 
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LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPAN 


34 HKeacon Street, Poston 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 





























SEAT WORK 


For Grapes One, Two and Ture! 
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Test and Practice Exercises in Silent Rea 
involving booklet making, picture mat: 
thought tests, leader games, riddles, s} 
question tests. 
Insure Primary Reading Developm: 
Through Handwork. 
Write for Descriptive Circular. 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educatienal Publishers 
2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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